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@ AMERICAS will miss editor George C. Compton, 
who left the staff July 1 to assume the post of 
assistant chief of the PAU Division of Language 
Services. He had been with the magazine since it 
began in 1949. 

@ Walter J. Sedwitz, economist and former Direc- 
tor of Latin American Studies of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, has been named director of the 
PAU Department of Economic Affairs. 

@ OAS Fellowships for study in other American 
republics have been awarded to 201 students 
from twenty member states. This brings the two- 
year total of fellowships awarded under the pro- 
gram to 1,072. 

@ Leading geographers, cartographers, historians, 
archivists, and anthropologists of the Americas— 
and some from Europe—gathered in Buenos Aires 
in August for the seventh general assembly of the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History. 
(The Institute is a specialized agency of the OAS.) 
@ For the second year, the Division of Science 
Development of the PAU, in cooperation with the 
U.S. National Science Foundation, has helped to 
bring secondary school teachers of science and 
mathematics to U.S. universities to study at NSF 
summer institutes. This year eighteen teachers 
came from ten Latin American nations. As a result 
of last year’s program, several similar institutes 
have already been held in Latin America. 

@ On exhibition this month at the PAU art gallery 
are the works of Maruja Rolando of Venezuela, 
through September 7, and Guillermo Trujillo of 
Panama, from September 8 to September 24. 

@ Mexican anthropologist Juan Comas will be a 
visiting professor at the University of San Marcos, 
Lima, under the OAS Professorship Program. 

@ The death of Costa Rican economist Rodrigo 
Facio in June brought a premature end to a 
career that had been of great benefit not only to 
his own country but to other American nations as 
well. Formerly rector of the National University 
and vice-president of the Central Bank, Facio had 
been on the staff of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

@ Miami Mayor Robert King High was recently 
awarded the National Order of Merit by Ecuador 
in recognition of his efforts toward better inter- 
American understanding and greater solidarity in 
the Hemisphere. 


NEXT MONTH IN AMERICAS 


The October AMERICAS will be devoted pri- 
marily to the Special Meeting of the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council at the 
Ministerial Level. Articles will deal with vari- 
ous aspects of the economic issues on the 
agenda for the meeting. 


Opposite: The Assumption of the Virgin, 
oil, Cuzco School, Peru. See page 18 
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Lincoln Gordon, a U.S. economist, served as a consultant 
on U.S. President Kennedy's “Latin American Task Force” 
during the first months of the new administration, and ac- 
companied U.S. Ambassador to the UN Adlai E. Stevenson 
on his tour of South America. He is now doing private re- 
search in Brazil under a Ford Foundation grant. 

Dr. Gordon has been William Ziegler Professor of Inter- 
national Economic Relations at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration since 1955. His experi- 
ence in economic planning dates from service with the War 
Production Board during World War Il and pre-war duty 
with the National Resources Planning Board. In England, 
he was U.S. Minister for Economic Affairs and Director of 
the U.S. Operations Mission from 1952 to 1955. 

AMERICAS takes pleasure in presenting this interview 
with Dr. Gordon, conducted at his Harvard office prior to 
his departure for Brazil in July. This is the first in a new 
series of interviews that will bring readers the ideas of 
leading personalities on subjects of Hemisphere-wide 
interest; it has been transcribed from a recording of the 
live conversation. 


LINCOLN GORDON O 


Amenicas Reporter: The United States’ attitude toward 
the economy of Latin America seems to be changing. For 
instance, the United States has accepted the new common 
markets and the idea of the Inter-American Development 
Bank; and it has accepted the kind of control of capi- 
talism that has been developing in Latin America lately 
—the Export-Import Bank makes loans for oil to state- 
owned companies—and that is a big change in outlook. 
I would like very much to have you tell us the reasons 
for this—not just the accidental political reasons, but 
the deep reasons for this change. 

Dr. Gordon: I think that, to some extent, the changes 
are the result of a more or less continuous process of 
evolution of North American thinking about the economic 
problems of Latin America. The changes are real. You 
have identified many of the more significant ones. They 
have taken place gradually over a period of time, not 
simply with the change of political administration in this 
country. Some of them began several years ago. 

It is certainly true that for a period of time the United 
States took an excessively narrow view of problems of 
Latin American economic development. Latin America 
was known to be an area with extensive natural resources, 
and with production standards, in many of the countries, 
of an intermediate level—that is, above those of the 
poorest countries of Asia and Africa, but far below those 
of either Europe or North America. Many people in the 
United States believed, therefore, that it ought to be pos- 
sible for development to take place more or less spon- 
taneously, if sound domestic monetary conditions could 
be achieved and if there were a receptive climate for 
private investment. There was a tendency to underesti- 
mate the importance of public investment. More seriously, 
there was a tendency to disregard the very serious social 
and political imbalances in the Latin American political 
and economic structure. There was also a tendency to 
underestimate the importance of certain particular Latin 
American economic problems, especially those that come 
from concentration of exports on a small number of 
primary commodities—such items as coffee, copper in 
the case of Chile, lead and zinc in the cases of Peru and 
Mexico—and a failure to recognize that the markets for 
these products were growing only very slowly, and that 
Latin American economic development was therefore 
hampered by serious shortages of foreign exchange. 

Then there was a brief period, just after the second 
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World War, in which Latin America had no foreign 
exchange shortage. Many people in this country failed 
to realize that this was only a transitory situation. During 
the 1950’s there gradually came to be increasing appre- 
ciation of these difficulties, and there took place a gradual 
evolution of policy as a result. Certain events, for example 
the difficulties of Vice President Nixon at the time of his 
visit to Latin America in 1958, were rather a shock to 
North American opinion. The success of the subsequent 
visit of President Eisenhower’s brother, Milton Eisen- 
hower, who knows Latin America very well, and some 
views expressed rather strongly by Nelson Rockefeller, 
who also knows Latin America very well, tended to 
change the policy of the last administration, but only 
slowly. 

There were, however, two important developments as 
a result of this gradual recognition that Latin American 
economic development was proceeding too slowly and 
political relationships in the Hemisphere were becoming 
less and less satisfactory. They were, first, a more sympa- 
thetic attitude by the government in Washington toward 
some efforts to improve the markets for Latin American 
primary commodities through international agreements. 
The sympathetic attitude toward the coffee agreement was 
the most important symbol of that. 

Secondly, there had been for many decades—as I| think 
you mentioned—a strong desire in Latin America for 
some form of regional development institution; this has 
now become the Inter-American Development Bank. This 
idea had been resisted for a long time in Washington, 
on the theory that the World Bank on the one hand, and 
the Export-Import Bank on the other, could really take 
care of all the needs, and that the real shortage was not 
one of institutions to finance Latin American needs. 

Reporter: It was one of money? 


The Real Shortage 


Dr. Gordon: Not even one of money. It was the short- 
age of good projects. It was felt that if good projects 
could be found, the existing institutions could take care 
of the situation. This attitude failed to recognize that an 
inter-American institution would give Latin American 
governments and people a sense of active participation, 
through an institution that was particularly understanding 
of Latin American conditions, and would be responsive 
to those special needs. The Inter-American Bank—which 


has only been in operation for a few months—is already 
demonstrating very clearly that it was an excellent idea, 
and the misfortune is that it wasn’t adopted a long 
time ago. 

Now, coming to the present administration—the Ken- 
nedy administration—there is a further very marked 
move along the same line. It goes so much further that 
the difference of degree has practically become a differ- 
ence of kind. This is especially true with respect to the 
notion of long-term development planning and a con- 
certed effort to deal with social as well as economic 
development. 

The idea of singling out some of these social imbal- 
ances for special attention was the central theme of the 
Bogota Conference of last September. I don’t know the 
precise history of the thinking that was later reflected at 
Bogota. I understand that many of the ideas came from 
President Lleras Camargo of Colombia, and Prime Min- 
ister Beltran of Peru. They were reinforced by the visit 
of Senator Wayne Morse, and his report, by a series of 
reports made to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and by some congressional visits as well, Everyone who 
looked at the situation came out with a similar diagnosis. 
They said, in effect, that while in much of Latin America 
there had been a great deal of economic progress in the 
period since the war, the benefits of this progress were 
not very widely distributed. The agricultural parts of the 
economies were lagging very badly—obviously a serious 
problem, since most of the people live in the countryside. 
In the very rapidly growing cities there were also grave 
problems of miserable housing conditions, and frequently 
mass unemployment. Somehow or other, it was clear, the 
simple formula of monetary stability and a receptive 
attitude toward private investment was not enough. 

Hence the Bogota Conference. Here again I stress that 
this attitude began to be formed before the change of 
administration of this country, but this line of thought 
is now coming to play a much more central part in the 
policy of our Government about Latin America. There is 
also a wholly new emphasis on systematic long-term 
development programing or planning which is to be the 
keynote of the conference which will take place in Mon- 
tevideo. This represents a real change of attitude and 
change of direction. 

Reporter: There has been also a big change of attitude 
with respect to planning. Can you tell us what in your 
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“Land re-distribution arrangements . . . should be taken care of by 
the national governments.” Countryside, Trujillo State, Venezuela 


thinking is the exact meaning of development planning? 


Does it mean planning in each country, or does it mean - 


also Continent-wide planning—a Latin America planning 
for not producing refrigerators in both Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, for instance, which is an absolute waste? 
Or is it also a joint North American and Latin American 
planning for investments and for some kind of regulation, 
or compensation, or something to be done about the 
prices of basic commodities, or what? 

Dr. Gordon: This is a very large group of questions. 
Let’s take first the question of what is meant by develop- 
ment planning. My view is that the central effort in 
development planning should be national planning in 
each Latin American country. Planning doesn’t mean that 
everything that is planned has to be done by the state. 
There should not be a confusion between planning on the 
one hand and complete socialism on the other. 


The Meaning of Some Changes 


Reporter: What does the change in the United States 
attitude mean? 

Dr. Gordon: You mentioned the change of attitude 
toward official credits here for supplying equipment for 
government-owned oil monopolies. That is a change 
which is of some significance, although not as important 
as is sometimes supposed. The new policy, as I under- 
stand it, is to provide governmental financing of export 
credits, or export guarantees, for various types of oil 
machinery and equipment required by government mo- 
nopolies. The previous policies, which refused to provide 
such credits, did not have any appreciable effect on the 
government monopolies anyway. This change presumably 
should make some of their operations a little bit easier. 
But what I think this reflects is a recognition that the 
question of whether a country wants to run its oil in- 
dustry through a state monopoly, or through concessions 
or leases or licenses or other arrangements with private 
concerns, is essentially a matter for each government to 
decide on its own. And that whatever the decision is, 
as long as the country operates the industry reasonably 
efficiently, we shouldn’t refuse to cooperate because of a 
doctrinaire view as to how it should be organized. 


Aims of Development Planning 


Reporter: In your view, what is the principal aim of 
planning for development? 
Dr. Gordon: The minimum is that some broad picture 


is developed of the shape of the economy that a country 
would like to see five or ten years hence. This picture 
becoines a basis, then, for the systematic development of 
programs for the public investment sectors. There are 
some sectors that are bound to be publicly directed. 
In the cases of transportation, communications, and 
electric power, even if they are operated by private 
companies, they must be planned for by the government 
because in all cases they are subject to governmental 
regulation and in most cases the financing of expansion 
is largely in government hands. There are also harbors, 
water supplies, and irrigation works, all in the area of 
so-called economic infrastructure. 

The public social sectors are equally important and 
often have been disregarded. Take education, for example, 
the modernization of which is enormously important. 
It is a curious anomaly that the systems of national 
accounting regard educational expenditures as consump- 
tion. In fact, this is a form of human investment, and 
often the most rewarding possible type of investment that 
a country can undertake. Other important social fields 
include public health, housing, technical assistance to 
agriculture, development of adequate credit arrangements, 
particularly for small farmers. 

Things of this kind ought to be reviewed on a system- 
atic basis and should be laid out for some years ahead. 
They ought to be consistent with one another. Moreover, 
and most important, they should be consistent with the - 
resources available, whether those resources are domestic 
or come from the outside. 

With respect to the industrial sector, which in most of 
Latin America is mainly in private hands—although the 
situation is mixed—there again I think it is very useful 
that there be broad development targets for certain of 
the key industries. These are the industries which pro- 
vide the most important generating impulses to economic 
development. They too should be consistent with the 
broad pattern of economic development that is foreseen. 
They may then become subject to some special incentives, 
either through tariffs or through governmental financing 
of some kind; or they may not, depending on the broad 
policies of the governments; but at least there should be 
some picture of how these will fit in. There should also 
be a systematic review of the balance between total in- 
vestment expected and the mobilization of savings, again 
whether domestic or foreign, including private invest- 
ment, foreign public investment in the form of loans, 
or in some cases grants, or loans on easy terms. Unless 
that is done, the whole program is likely to be undermined 
by inflationary pressure. Finally, there ought to be some 
sort of foreign exchange budgeting that takes into account 
the prospective earnings of foreign exchange and the 
needs. 

This does not imply planning in the sense that certain 
industries are selected for each country and that all other 
countries refuse to engage in those industries. That kind 
of planning has been suggested for the Central American 
common market grouping. 

Reporter: A kind of division of labor. 

Dr. Gordon: That’s right. I wouldn’t object to some 
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of this, it depends on what people want to do. On the 
whole, however, while it is useful for national plans to be 
developed for certain key industries, with a view to what 
is economical and sensible for the country concerned, 
taking also into account its relations with other countries 
—it is generally not a good idea to have governmental 
direction of the location and size of each private factory. 

For one thing, life is not as predictable as that. One 
must, of course, plan for the basic infrastructure sectors. 
It is useful to plan for certain key industries as well, like 
steel, and perhaps cement, and obviously the leading agri- 
cultural commodities. Beyond that, it seems to me desir- 
able to have an environment in which there is room for 
competition, which is a considerable spur to efficiency, 
and in which there is an opportunity for private entre- 
preneurs—I am thinking now not so much of foreigners 
as of Latin Americans themselves—to experiment and to 
have the right to fail. One of the most constructive things 
about private enterprise is the right to fail. People try 
things. If one just assumes that a cement plant in a given 
place will be efficient because that seems to the planners 
to be a logical place to have a cement industry, this dis- 
regards the differences in managerial efficiency and 
engineering plans, or possible new techniques. The only 
way to find out about many of these things is for some- 
one to try. If several people try, some will be successful 
and some will not be successful, and the successful ones 
will survive. This is a useful way of employing the incen- 
tive structure of private enterprise, but within a broad 
framework of national plans. 


Economic Integration Efforts 


Reporter: If we think about the problem of the eco- 
nomic integration of the Hemisphere, how can the 
national plans of each country be related to one another? 

Dr. Gordon: Here, we must obviously recognize the 


“Whether a country wants to run its oil industry as a state monopoly or . 


fact that most Latin American markets are too small to 
afford highly diversified modern industries, if the markets 
of those industries are going to be confined to single 
nations. This is not necessarily true of Brazil, or Mexico, 
or Argentina, which are all very large countries geograph- 
ically and fairly large in size of population and market. 
Except for these three, and possibly Colombia, most Latin 
American countries are very small in population, the 
average income is low, and therefore the total size of the 
national market is very small. This is obviously true in 
the Central American countries. Any effort made there 
for diversified industrialization in each country must be 
uneconomical and inefficient in the nature of things. The 
idea of trying to group countries together in regional 
markets, one or several, seems to me most desirable. The 
United States has been sympathetic toward the effort. of 
the Central American groups since they began, and 
toward the wider efforts reflected in the Treaty of Monte- 
video, which set up the Latin American Free Trade 
Association, as long as these plans are really meaningful. 

There has been some fear that the free trade area would 
not really provide for industrial free trade among its 
members, but would simply lead to very high and dis- 
criminatory tariff obstacles against the outside world. 
In other words, there would be the disadvantages of high 
protection without the advantages of a genuine regional 
market. Most thoughtful North Americans who look at 
this problem recognize the validity of the so-called infant 
industry argument for protection. We had it in this 
country in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. I believe that our own industrialization was ad- 
vanced greatly in time over what otherwise might have 
occurred because we had tariff protection against com- 
petition from Europe, which at that time was technically 
in advance of our own country. 

If Latin America is to industrialize, which it must if 
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it is going to advance economically, along with achieving 
higher productivity in agriculture, then there must be a 
reasonable amount of protection from competition from 
the already highly industrialized countries. The ultimate 
objective is to have efficient industries that can compete 
anywhere in the world. It is clearly much more possible 
to have such truly efficient industries on a regional basis 
than on a national basis, market by market. The Treaty 
of Montevideo is not a bad framework, but its effective- 
ness depends on how the year-by-year negotiations under 
it proceed. If it works in the direction of real integration 
of the kind the Europeans are now developing in their 
common market, then it is a very healthy thing, and the 
United States will want to support it with enthusiasm. 
My guess is that our influence will be exerted in the direc- 
tion of trying to make it really meaningful and not merely 
a sort of pretext for protection of special vested interests. 


The Role of the United States 


Reporter: What kind of integrated planning can there 
be between Latin America and the United States? 

Dr. Gordon: I would say three things about that. First, 
some people have talked about the possibility of trying 
to develop a common market in the Western Hemisphere 
as a whole, including both Latin America and the United 
States, and possibly Canada. This does not seem to me 
a sound idea. There is a vast difference between the degree 
of industrialization of the United States and that of Latin 
America. Any effort to put these markets together, at least 
in the short run, would simply frustrate Latin American 
industrialization and this would be contraproducente. 

Secondly, there is the question of how the national 
plans—which I spoke of before—can be used as a guide 
to outside aid. I use aid in a very broad sense. I mean 
hard loans, whether they come from the World Bank or 
the Inter-American Bank or the Export-Import Bank. 
And I mean soft loans whether they come from the new 
International Development Association, as in the case of 
Honduras recently, or from the Inter-American Bank 
under the Act of Bogota or under its special operations, 
or from the new aid agency that is to be created in the 
United States. I also mean technical assistance in various 
fields, by the United Nations, by inter-American agencies, 
and by the United States—indeed by individual European 
countries too, because they should also be involved in aid 
to Latin America. And I mean, as well. private invest- 
ment, which is not normally considered aid, but which 
can make a large contribution to the supply of capital 
and technique and therefore to actual development. All 
of these outside sources of funds and technical skills 
ought, in a broad way, to be related to the national 
development programs. 

Finally, planning machinery to be devised at Monte- 
video should see to it that the various agencies that have 
aid to offer take those plans as the guide lines for their 
supply of aid. This doesn’t mean a highly formal arrange- 
ment. Obviously each agency must make its own final 
decisions on particular projects, but in between the idea 
of a completely organized club of aid-suppliers on the 
one hand and the idea of each one operating on its own 
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a receptive attitude toward private investment was not enough.” 
Clearing right of way for Belém-Brasilia highway, Brazil 


“Electric power . .. must be planned.” La Garita, first 
hydroelectric plant built under Costa Rican national 
electrification plan 


on the other hand, there is a middle ground for coordi-— 
nation. 


The Role of the OAS 


Reporter: Do you think that the oas through its 
1A-Ecosoc can be, not exactly the agency, but the inspiring 
factor of this coordination? 

Dr. Gordon: I think it can. This is the direction that 
the Montevideo proposals will take. At the staff level, 
arrangements have already been made for cooperation 
among the OAs, ECLA, and the Inter-American Bank. This 
will provide a quite strong, technically capable staff group 
which should be of tremendous help in giving technical 
assistance, first, to individual governments in making 
their plans, and secondly, to the aid-supplying agencies in 
reviewing and appraising and analyzing the programs 


that are developed. 


Commodity Markets 


Reporter: What kind of planning is necessary for raw 
materials and commodity markets? 

Dr. Gordon: These are very serious problems. | don’t 
think that one can try to have an international stabiliza- 
tion agreement for every primary commodity produced 
in Latin America. These agreements are complicated, and 
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hard to work. It is essential to use them only for a 
selected number of commodities of the greatest impor- 
tance where the instability threatens to be particularly 
pronounced, We have the beginnings of a coffee agree- 
ment, which I am sure must be improved and strength- 
ened. I understand that there has been some discussion 
about cocoa, and the non-ferrous metals are obviously of 
special importance to a number of countries. None of 
these, of course, is a purely Latin American problem. 
In each case there are also important suppliers in Africa 
or Australia or Canada, or the United States itself in the 
case of the non-ferrous metals, and in other parts of the 
world. Since these markets are world markets, if any- 
thing is going to be done about them, it must be on a 
world-wide basis and not merely on a Western Hemi- 
sphere basis. 

I have felt for a long time that we should try to do two 
things. One is to identify a small list of particularly vital 
commodities, to see whether, case by case, some means 
can be found of reducing market fluctuations, of restrain- 
ing overproduction—which is obviously very serious in 
coffee—and of avoiding speculation in inventories, with- 
out at the same time making the market structures so 
rigid that there is no opportunity for new suppliers, and 
no opportunity for the more efficient gradually to drive 
out the less efficient. 

The second is to explore the possibility of reducing 
fluctuations in foreign exchange income earnings from 
the remaining miscellaneous commodity exports. A num- 
ber of ingenious ideas have been suggested for this. There 
was a discussion at the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil a few weeks ago, with [Mexican] Ambassador Ca- 
rrillo Flores serving as a member of the expert group. 


Priorities 


Reporter: There are three more questions. First, is this 
matter of priorities. Everybody speaks now about pri- 
orities, in every meeting of sociologists, economists and 
so on. Do you think that it is possible to point out some 
priorities? Do you think that they are really priorities or 
just that everything is interrelated? Would not some kind 
of revision of the land tenure system be one of these 
priorities? 

Dr. Gordon: I think this varies from country to 
country. The idea of looking for priorities is essential 
because, whatever is done in the way of expanding aid 
and mobilizing domestic resources more effectively, the 
total resources available for investment and development 
in any given period of time are limited. The idea of 
consciously determining some priorities has the advantage 
that it compels people to look at the range of alternatives. 
If people are simply persuaded to look at the educational 
problem, for example—to ask themselves whether in view 
of the population growth provision is being made to meet 
the most pressing needs, to consider whether it is more 
important to provide mass education for everyone, or 
technical education for some, to decide which parts of 
higher education should be most expanded in order to 
take care of modern needs for development—this is use- 
ful. Similar principles apply in other fields. 


On the question of land reform, there are some Latin 
American countries where the present land tenure ar- 
rangements constitute an outstanding obstacle, both to 
economic growth and to a sense of social justice in the 
country. The solution obviously depends on the particu- 
lar circumstances. I don’t think there is any uniform solu- 
tion. The aim is more widespread landownership and 
more productive use of the land. This may be solved in 
some cases simply by opening up vacant public lands 
which are not used because there are no roads, This tends 
to be true, for example, in some parts of Colombia, and 
Venezuela, Brazil, and Peru. Usually this will not be the 
complete solution. 

There is also the question of inducing a better use of 
private land, much of which is not used at all or is used 
very poorly. This can be encouraged in many cases simply 
by an adequate system of taxation. There are many coun- 
tries now in which there is virtually no land taxation and 
therefore no encouragement to the productive use of land. 
The recent land-tax reform in the State of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil works through land taxation, at rates which are 
graduated with the size of the holdings, to encourage 
either the sale of excess lands by large private land- 
owners, so that small owners can have a share in their 
use, or putting the land to better use. This is a kind of 
land reform which may be very productive. Whether this 
has to be accompanied in particular cases by the more 
extreme measure of expropriation depends on the par- 
ticular case. I don’t think one can lay down a simple rule. 
Many people think of land reform in the traditional 
Russian sense of breaking up the large estates and dis- 
tributing the land to the serfs. This is a grossly over- 
simplified view of the problem and in most Latin Ameri- 


“(We must) explore the possibility of reducing fluctuations in 
foreign exchange income earnings from .. . commodity exports.” 
Grain elevators, Buenos Aires 
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can countries it would not be a correct view. But some- 
thing has to be done in many countries about the present 
land tenure arrangements—I am convinced of this. 


Loans for Land Reform 

Reporter: From the point of view of loans, of economic 
aid, do you think that land reform or better utilization 
of land must also have priority in some countries? Up to 
now the loans have been for very concrete tangible things. 
Do you believe that for this kind of reform, which has a 
very large economic impact, there should also be loans, 
when necessary? 

Dr. Gordon: Well, the Bogota program makes some 
provision for this, although not for the actual acquisition 
of land. The Trust Agreement between the United States 
and the Inter-American Bank, which governs the use of 
the Bogota program funds, provides as an important cate- 
gory improved land use and rural living conditions. It 
speaks of access roads, agricultural credits and agricul- 
tural extension services, improved marketing and storage 
and various things of this kind, but specifically excludes 
the use of those funds for the purchase of land. This is 
not because the purchase of land is not an essential part 
of a land reform system. It was felt, however, that the 
problem of the valuation of land is so difficult, both 
technically and politically, that this part of the job should 
be the responsibility of the national governments con- 
cerned rather than an outside agency. The idea is to 
encourage this sort of land reform by providing financial 
help for all the things that have to go with the actual 
purchase of land. A typical land reform project involves 
settling a number of small holders on unused public land, 
or unused or poorly used private land. There are many 
things that have to be done. There is not only the acquisi- 
tion and transfer of ownership of the land; there is the 
building of communities, of houses, water supplies, and 
schools, and there is need for agricultural credit so the 
small farmers can have the necessary tools or livestock, 
or production credits to get through the growing season. 
There is also a need for technical assistance in what to 
grow and how to grow it. 

Our thought has been that outside financial help should 
be available for all of these related things, which are an 
essential part of an effective land reform measure, but 
the re-distribution arrangements themselves should be 
taken care of by the national governments. 


The Tax Structure 


Reporter: You were speaking about taxation as a 
means to aid in solving these problems of land. Lately 
much has been said about the need for general revision 
of taxation systems in Latin America. Everybody is con- 
vinced of it, even the people who will have to pay more 
taxes.... 

Dr. Gordon: I think that in general, although the de- 
tails vary from country to country, all experts are in 
agreement that the tax structures in Latin America are 
not appropriate to modern economic requirements. They 
do not encourage the mobilization of savings for produc- 
tive investment, which is one of the important purposes 


“The idea (of the Bogota program) is to encourage... land reform 
by providing financial help for all the things that have to go 

with the actual purchase of land.” Cedros Dam in Brazilian State 
of Ceara has opened vast area to fertile cultivation 


of a modern tax structure. They normally do not provide 
enough resources for necessary public investments; hence 
the inflationary financing of such investments. This is one 
of the principal sources of excessive inflation in much of 
Latin America. And they tend to be very regressive, and 
therefore socially unjust. Finally, they tend to fall almost 
entirely on the urban sector and not on the rural—this 
goes back to the earlier point of not encouraging proper 
use of land. 

In this connection some very systematic studies are 
now being made under an interesting joint project of the 
Organization of American States, ECLA, and the Harvard 
Law School, which has had for some years an elaborate 
international tax research program. This is going to lead 
to two major conferences, one concerned with problems 
of tax administration, and the other with problems of 
tax structures. 

I should add to my list of weaknesses the fact that the 
tax system is not normally enforced. All observers agree 
there is a great deal of tax evasion by business firms and 
individuals, and there is obviously a good deal of cor- 
ruption and inefficiency in tax administration agencies. 
There are often on paper absurdly high rates that are 
supposed to make up for the fact that many people evade 
the taxes. This is extremely unjust, because the few people 
who pay the full legal taxes due are contributing much 
more than they should and the many who are evading 
are paying much less than they should. It may well be 
that lower rates with better enforcement would produce 
more revenue than the present system. 

Then there are the needed structural changes. Here 
again there is no uniform pattern. One reason for stress- 
ing the idea of planning on a national basis is that each 
country is different—different in circumstances and in 
the present degree of economic development. The tax 
structure in a country like Brazil, which already has a 
very considerable amount of modern industry, would be 
wholly inappropriate for Bolivia, which has almost no 
modern industry whatever. Countries that have large 
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mineral exports may quite properly get a good deal of 
their revenue from the mining industry. Venezuela has a 
tax system that is largely dependent on the oil industry, 
which is of course the largest single industry in the 
country. 


The U.S. Experience 


Reporter: The United States at some period in its 
history had similar problems. There was also this same 
kind of experience, with corruption and evasion and 
so on, at the beginning of its development. Was it easy 
to establish a coherent and just tax system, or was it a 
long, long process and a hard fight? 

Dr. Gordon: I think it is a progressive process. It does 
take a long time, and I am sure that this is a very long 
effort that we are talking about in Latin America. 

Reporter: In what way can the experience of the United 
States be applied to Latin America, in this particular 
field? 

Dr. Gordon: I am not sure how directly applicable 
it is. Each country’s economic history is a reflection of 
its social structure and its resources. We had three differ- 
ent types of economic structure in this country in the 
early nineteenth century. There was the plantation based 
on slavery in the South; there were the small farmers in 
the North and West, and there was industry, first here in 
New England, and later in the Middle Atlantic states, 
gradually moving westward. There were many inter- 
regional struggles concerning economic policy, for ex- 
ample the tariff policy struggles between the North and 
the South. There was the most bitter antagonism, which 
ended in a very severe civil war, on the institution of 
slavery itself. The idea of a federal income tax was tried 
briefly during the Civil War, and then again in the early 
twentieth century, but it turned out that we required a 
constitutional amendment, and it took a number of years 
to get this. It is really only since the first World War 
that we have had a truly modern tax structure. 

One must also bear in mind one very important point. 
Although the state of economic development of many 
Latin American countries today is comparable with that 
of the United States a century ago, the claims on public 
resources are very much greater today. All countries 
expect to have social security systems, for example. In 
the United States in 1850, nobody had ever thought of 
social security. Today it is assumed that governments will 
provide for modern systems of transportation, power, 
and communication. In 1850, electricity hadn’t been 
invented, so factories were built beside a waterfall some- 
where on a small stream, with the company providing its 
own power supply. So the added technical and political 
and social demands on governments are very much 
greater. 

Latin America can’t afford to take a century to go 
through the kind of economic evolution that we did, say 
from 1850 to 1950, And there is no reason why it should. 
If we in the United States, and the British half a century 
before us, made some very great mistakes in the course 
of our industrialization and modernization, Latin America 
can learn by these mistakes. 


Benefits for the United States 


Reporter: And now the last question. With this new 
concept of development planning, are there some specific 
economic benefits, besides the obvious political benefits 
to the United States as a power? 

Dr. Gordon: The benefits to the United States of truly 
healthy economic, social, and political development in 
Latin America are of all types, including both political 
and economic ones. The kind of relationship that I would 
hope to see develop is more or less what exists today 
between the United States and Western Europe. Politically 
we are very friendly. We happen also to be allied mili- 
tarily in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This 
alliance has not the slightest trace of an imperialist or 
satellite relationship in it. It is an alliance among coun- 
tries who are all—if not equal in size and resources— 
completely equal in their self-confidence about being 
modern states able to make their own policies, recogniz- 
ing that in the modern world a giving up of a certain 
amount of sovereignty is essential. 

Reporter: Equal in condition. . . . 

Dr. Gordon: Exactly, “equal in condition” is a very 
good way of putting it. This is the kind of relationship 
which I confidently believe can be created between the 
United States and Latin America. We must candidly 
recognize that it does not exist at the present day. We 
talk in speeches in the oas in these terms. But now, as 
President Kennedy said in his inaugural address, we 
must all convert these fair words into fair deeds—to make 
these aspirations into a reality. 

What does this mean economically to the United 
States? I look forward to increasing economic inter- 
dependence between us and the Latin American countries. 
There will be the continuing supply of raw materials for 
all of us. Clearly, as the United States exhausts its own 
raw material supplies, it must look more and more to 
the outside world, and it happens that there are available 
in Latin America many of the types of materials that we 
will be needing in increasing quantities. There will be 
also an increasing mutual economic interpenetration of 
markets of manufactured goods of various types, and of 
services, just as there are now between the United States 
and Western Europe, between the United States and 
Canada, and between the United States and Great Britain. 
The evidence of all economic history in the last two cen- 
turies is that increasingly prosperous countries generally 
make the best trading partners with one another. The old 
notion of... . 

Reporter: “Rich and poor... .” 

Dr. Gordon: Yes. “Rich and poor, raw materials as 
against manufactured goods . . .” is a kind of cultural 
lag, a mercantilist concept of the early eighteenth century, 
which should have died a hundred years ago and which 
still lingers on in Latin America as well as here. So it 
is very much to our advantage, economically as well as 
politically, to live in a world. and in a region, in which 
our associates are prosperous, self-respecting, friendly— 
bound together with us in all kinds of joint endeavors 
and each contributing to the common interest what its 
capacities best permit. Ge 
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Eskimo w woman cuts salmon that will be dried and kept for food during winter months 


THE MENTION OF EskIMos may bring to mind a bleak 
and desolate expanse of snow with a sled trail in view 
and an Eskimo clinging to the back of a dog sled as he 
hauls home a freshly killed seal. A visual image of this 
sort would not be inaccurate even today, but it represents 
only a part of modern Eskimo life. The old Eskimo way 
of life is gone forever, and in many respects this is 
saddening. At the same time, some of the harshness has 
been taken out of living in the arctic, and even the most 
conservative Eskimo would not want to return to the 
days before Europeans and Americans arrived in his 
country. The whites brought new objects and ideas to 
the Eskimos, and these have often been accepted. At the 
same time came new and unprecedented problems. 
Eskimos are still the most widely dispersed aboriginal 
people in the Americas. They are spread from Greenland 
to Alaska and even overlap into the Soviet arctic; the 
total Eskimo population is now in the neighborhood of 
55,000 individuals. Most Eskimos, wherever they are 
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acculturation problems of the peoples of Alaska. 
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found, have been drawn into a fur trapping and trading 
economy, but they usually rely upon wild animals and 
fish as their main source of food. The seal is still the 
most important single food animal for most Eskimos, 
although in some regions salmon, walrus or whales may 
be locally significant. Eskimos everywhere are primarily 
village dwellers living in small isolated settlements of 
less than three hundred individuals. There is some tend- 
ency to form community political organizations, but most 
daily activities center about a man, his wife and children 
as the most important economic and social unit. The 
Eskimo is truly a family man in the broadest sense of 
the word. 

At present more Eskimos occupy the tundras facing 
the Bering Sea in Alaska than any other region of com- 
parable size in the Far North. The six thousand people 
living there subsist primarily upon salmon and seal. 
They know better than anyone else the ways in which to 
set gill nets in order to catch salmon as these fish migrate 
up the rivers to spawn. Likewise they know the ways of 
the seal so very well that to hunt them poses no unusual 
problems. However, these people have come to want more 


than just food, clothing, and shelter. They have become 
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accustomed to rifles, ready-made clothing, outboard 
motors, and foods not available in their territory. Their 
basic problem is how to obtain these and other desired 
items offered by the outside world and at the same time 
not lose their identity as Eskimos, for they are justifiably 
proud of their cultural heritage. 

In order to obtain manufactured goods and U.S. foods 
these people do many things, the most important of which 
is trapping. Fortunately for them this is one of the best 
areas of the world in which to obtain wild mink, and so 
virtually every man traps for these fine pelts. They also 
trap muskrats, land otters, and fox in order to exchange 
the skins for goods at the trading posts. In addition, 
many of the men work during the summer at the large 
salmon canneries along the southern sector of the Bering 
Sea coast so that they may obtain cash. Some men like- 
wise work for wages unloading supply ships. All of these 
things the Eskimos do well, and they quickly learn to 
operate new devices such as outboard motors or ma- 
chinery, but they still have many problems in adjusting 
to the way of life introduced by the white man. A look 
at the Eskimos’ history will help us understand their 
present situation. 

The first contacts the Alaskan Eskimos had with 
Europeans were not until early in the nineteenth century. 
It was during this era that the Russians, who were well- 
established in southern Alaska, began to explore the 
coastal regions of the Bering Sea in an effort to find 
new sources of fur. The Russian explorers and traders 
were reasonably well entrenched among the Bering Sea 
Eskimos by the 1850’s. They obtained so many of the 
desired furs that their most northern posts were quite 
successful. Just prior to the purchase of Alaska by the 
United States in 1867 the less lucrative trading establish- 
ments were abandoned. It is noteworthy that the Russians 
did not attempt to send settlers into this area, nor did 
they ever really have a strong hold over the Eskimos. 
Although the Eskimos traded with the Russians and some 
Eskimo women married Russian men, most of these 
outsiders lived in the region only briefly if at all. The 
most important and enduring Russian introduction was 
Christianity. Some of the Eskimos were baptized and 
became members of the Russian Orthodox Church, and 
there continue to be many practicing Russian Orthodox 
to this day. 

After the purchase of Alaska the people continued to 
trap, but now they exchanged their pelts for goods at 
posts maintained by companies trading out of San Fran- 
cisco, The United States was largely disinterested in 
these people, and the number of outsiders coming into 
the country was few until near the turn of the nineteenth 
century. It was then that two important changes took 
place. First of all Protestant and Roman Catholic mis- 


sionaries became active locally, and they have continued 
their efforts down to the present time. The second change 
was more transient and came as a result of the discovery 
of gold in large quantities in northwestern Canada and 
interior Alaska. The gold strikes brought adventurers 
from all corners of the world into traditionally Eskimo 
country. Fortunately or unfortunately the Bering Sea 
coast of Alaska has no gold-bearing deposits, and so the 
prospectors soon left the Eskimos to themselves once 
again. 

The government of the United States did not begin 
to take an active interest in the people of this area until 
about the second decade of the twentieth century, and 
then their concern was still quite casual, The federal gov- 
ernment opened a small hospital and began to establish 
schools, but most schools continued to be operated by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries. Actually 
it was not until just before World War II that the United 
States began to take serious notice of these Eskimos. The 
government then established many schools, opened a 
modern hospital, and built some large airports that 
greatly facilitated travel into the region. The increased 
governmental activity has brought many changes, but 
still the tenor of life has been largely unaffected. 

The typical Eskimo village of today is isolated from 
adjoining settlements and occupied by about 120 persons 
including a teacher or two, a trader, and perhaps a 
resident missionary. The villages, located along the coast 
or adjacent rivers, are a blend of the old Eskimo way of 
life with the new way of life that has resulted from 
U. S. influence, but it is the new way that is initially 
the more apparent. A typical community has a large 
wooden school building with attached quarters for the 
teachers. The school is the best maintained building in 
the village, and it is here that school children, like their 
counterparts over much of the world, study for about 
eight ronths of each year. In the community there would 
also be a store with a resident trader, who might be a 
white or an Eskimo. Most trading establishments are well 
supplied with an assortment of hardware and foodstuffs, 
along with some clothing. Another imposing structure is 
the church, which is most likely Roman Catholic, Russian 
Orthodox, or Moravian. Villagers take considerable pride 
in their church, and it is maintained as well as their 
means permit. The only other large building is likely to 
be a new armory for the local unit of the National Guard, 
which maintains Eskimo contingents in some settlements. 
The armory may be used for community affairs, but more 
often for military drills and exercises. 


In this treeless region many families live in dwellings . 


made from logs that have drifted down the rivers to the 
sea from the forested areas of interior Alaska. Other 
families, living where even driftwood is scarce, build 
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Men of the village build new plank boat 


Eskimo sets out for spring camp, hauling his boat so he can 
return home in it after snow melts 


Fish are left to dry on racks beside tents of spring camp 


Eskimo women and children sun themselves 
on warm day in early spring 


their houses primarily of sod. However, there is an 
increasing tendency for all the people to construct their 
homes of lumber, which they purchase from the govern- 
ment or from a local trader. Most homes are single-room 
dwellings in which there is a wood-burning stove, a 
table, chairs, beds, and a cupboard, in addition to various 
storage containers. Throughout the settlement are other 
structures, such as fish-drying racks, buildings for smok- 
ing fish, and food caches. The inevitable crowds of dogs 
are chained to stakes scattered about the edges of the 
settlement. 

A village of this type certainly gives the impression 
of tranquillity, except perhaps for the occasional snarls 
of feuding dogs. The people, when first met, seem reluc- 
tant to say very much, not from animosity but because 
they are genuinely shy and retiring among strangers. 
Once the awkwardness of initial introductions has been 
overcome, the visitor finds the Eskimos to be gracious 
hosts and good friends. Eskimos justifiably have the 
reputation of being very jovial, but at the same time 
they are far from idle and carefree. It is essential for 
them to work hard during most of the year if they are 
to support themselves. In the summer they are busy 
fishing, while hunting seals may take place at almost any 
season. From late fall to late spring they trap. Their year 
is filled with diverse activities with little time for bore- 
dom. Mid-winter is the longest period of forced inactivity, 
but even then the people usually are busy chopping wood 
for their stoves and repairing equipment that will serve 
them during the coming spring. 

When a visitor has reached a point of real familiarity 
with the village and its people he soon comes to realize 
that all is not quite so idyllic as it might appear. There 
are problems, big and small, that lend uncertainty to 
arctic life. 

For example, hunting migratory waterfowl is no longer 
as unrestricted as it formerly was. The flat, alluvial tundra 
region is an important breeding center for ducks, swans, 
and geese. These birds migrate north in the spring, nest 
on the tundra, and then return to the south in the fall. 
For generations the Eskimos have hunted these birds in 
the spring and, in addition, have killed large numbers 
of the young throughout the summer. However, for many 
years treaties between the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico have restricted all parties, including Alaskans, 
to a fall hunting season for waterfowl. Thus, the Eskimos 
are legally deprived of a source of fresh food during a 
season when they need it very much, Occasionally gov- 
ernment enforcement agents fly into the region and arrest 
Eskimos for hunting the birds out of season. 

The Eskimos regard this as totally unfair and point 
out that they have always hunted these birds in the spring 
and summer. The conservationists on the other hand 
argue that such hunting practices very seriously deplete 
the breeding stock. It is apparent that neither the Eskimos 
nor the interested public want to see these birds extermi- 
nated, but the vital and perplexing question is how the 
differences can be reconciled. To begin with, the whites 
have never learned the Eskimos’ beliefs about the birds. 
If they had they would know that the Eskimos think that 
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waterfowl breed in the north in the summer and again 
in the south in the winter. For this reason, they feel that 
the birds will always be abundant. The fact that this idea 
is not correct can become apparent to the Eskimos only 
after a widespread program of education has been suc- 
cessfully carried out. At the same time the government, 
if it must prohibit the Eskimos from hunting birds out 
of season, should feel morally obligated to help the 
Eskimos make up for the loss. This could be accomplished 
by introducing scientific fur management practices so 
that the people could realize a greater and richer catch 
of fur animals. Then, although one source of food would 
be taken away, another would be substituted through the 
added income with which to purchase meat. 

In order to improve their living standard the Eskimos 
have become more intensive trappers, and at the same 
time they are becoming concentrated in larger communi- 
ties. Not many years ago two or three related families 
often lived in isolated camps throughout the year, but 
with the erection of U.S, Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
in the larger settlements more and more families have 
gravitated toward these villages. The result has been for 
each man to trap over a smaller area, with a resulting 
decrease in catch per trapper. Most families cannot move 
to winter trapping camps now because they have school- 
age children who must attend school from September 
through May. The winter trapping pattern now prevalent 
is for the men to go out in the fall to their trapping 
camps and return periodically to their village. 

This routine is very unsatisfactory for all concerned. 


Older Eskimos have seen many changes in their way of life 

The women do not like to be left alone for extended 
periods of time. The men complain of missing their 
families and of performing women’s work in camp, which 
takes them away from their trapping. Perhaps more seri- 
ous is the fact that the boys cannot trap until they are 
out of school, and this deprives the family of needed 
income for several years. To solve this problem the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs might divide the school year 
into two parts so that the families could go as units to 
their winter trapping camps. Some of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools have successfully adjusted the 
school year to accommodate spring muskrat trapping, but 
in terms of dollars the muskrat catch is insignificant 
compared to the mink catch. It would be far better for 


Russian Orthodox Bishop of Alaska, front center, on his annual 
visit to Eskimo village 

all concerned to make every effort to improve the mink 
catch. Considering the general complaint of the whites 
that the Eskimos are increasingly dependent upon welfare 
funds, it seems only logical to take a positive step in 
helping the Eskimos, who want to do more trapping, 
through a more flexible governmental policy in the 
schools. 

The problems mentioned above are only two among 
many that confront Eskimos and administrators alike. 
These are not insurmountable difficulties if both sides are 
willing to consider seriously the desires and needs of 
the other. The same would apply to other problems such 
as village health, village government, and resource utiliza- 
tion in general. The primary barrier seems to be that the 
government agents are comparatively inflexible in carry- 
ing out their obligations and are guided by policy state- 
ments that often show little awareness of village needs. 
The Eskimos, for their part, tend more and more to 
distrust administrators and to be prejudiced against new 
programs before really understanding their aims. The 
conflicts that do exist are not explosive, but they are 
quite symptomatic of an unhealthy environment. Unques- 
tionably various programs of education can offer partial 
solutions, but it is both the Eskimos and the administra- 
tors who must be re-educated. They must both come to 
realize that they are viewing different sides of common 
problems wherein mutual understanding is necessary to 
arrive at accomplishments fruitful for both. Ge 
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Younger Eskimos have adopted many Western ways 
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CRISIS IN 
HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Latin America’s Universities 
Face a Staggering Task 


Wuat LiEs AHEAD for higher education in Latin America? 
In many countries there, old and famous universities 
flourished long before the Pilgrims had laid eyes on 
Plymouth Rock. Intellectual achievement and the life of 
the mind have been highly valued for centuries. Yet 
today, these great old universities, and the many fine 
newer ones throughout the region, are facing a crisis. 
In a larger sense, it is a crisis of the whole of Latin 
American society. 

There are too few university graduates to provide the 
intellectual leadership and the technical skills that modern 
nations must have. Of the total school enrollment in Latin 
America (about twenty million), 91 per cent is in elemen- 
tary schools, 7 per cent in secondary schools, and only 
1.75 per cent in institutions of higher education. The United 
States and the Latin American countries have approxi- 
mately the same population (roughly, 180,000,000). 
While the United States has an enrollment of four million 
students in institutions of higher education, Latin America 
has scarcely 350,000. An acceleration in social, economic, 
and cultural progress cannot be expected as long as 
university enrollments are not significantly increased. 
The universities must consolidate and broaden their 
facilities, if they are to attract gifted students to higher 
education, regardless of their social and economic status. 
The loss of talent is inexcusable in countries that so 
urgently need to utilize their human resources ‘to the 
maximum. 

This was the problem presented to a group of outstand- 
ing educators from many American countries who met 
recently at the Pan American Union in Washington. The 
project began in February, when U.S. President John F. 
Kennedy wrote oas Secretary General José A. Mora to 
express his opinion that education, especially university 
education, is one of the most promising avenues toward 
strengthening the ties among the nations of the Americas. 
Cooperative efforts in this respect, the President said, 
hold promise of improving mutual understanding among 
the American peoples. In order that such mutual efforts 
“in the area of advanced study and research reflect a 
truly hemispheric perspective,” President Kennedy asked 
the oas to undertake a study of the possible courses to 
take, and to make concrete recommendations. The funds 


This article was adapted from the report of the Special Committee 
on Higher Education in Latin America. 


Patio of the University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru, founded in 1551 
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necessary for the study were provided by the U.S. Govern- 
ment through its Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Dr. Mora immediately accepted the invitation, and 
appointed an ad hoc organizing group of specialists 
from various PAU departments: Dr. Juan Marin, Director 
of the Department of Cultural Affairs, Dr. Angel Palerm, 
Director of the Department of Social Affairs, and others. 

The distinguished scholars invited by Dr. Mora to 
participate in this study came as representative leaders 
of higher education in the Hemisphere, and not as official 
representatives of their countries, or their own insti- 
tutions. From Brazil came Dr. Geraldo D. Machado; 
from Colombia, Dr. Gabriel Betancur Mejia and Dr. 
Jaime Posada; from Chile, Dr. David Stitchkin; from 
Mexico, Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran; from Peru, Dr. 
Alberto Hurtado, Dr. Mario Samamé, and Dr. Luis 
Alberto Sanchez; from the United States, Dr. John X. 
Jamrich, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Dr. J. Cloyd Miller, Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, and Dr. Robert Ulich; from Uruguay, 
Dr. Emilio Oribe; and from Venezuela, Dr. Rafael Pizani. 
Dr. Charles C. Griffin and Dr. Richard P. McKeon, of 
the United States, served as consultants. Dr. Carlos Cueto 
Fernandini. Chief of the pau Division of Education, was 
chairman of the committee. 

In the course of the proceedings, the committee heard 
representatives of various organizations explain the work 
of the latter in the field of university education. These 
included: the U.S. Department of State, the U.S. Office 
of Education, the Inter-American Development Bank, the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, the 
Ford Foundation, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the U.S. National Science 
Foundation, the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the Institute of International Education, the National 
Education Association, and UNESCO. 

The task of the committee was two-fold: to report 
the problems and needs of university education in Latin 
America, and to recommend ways for more effective 
inter-American cooperation in the area of university 
development. 

Keeping in mind the individual characteristics of each 
country, the committee focused its attention on the 
factors that unite the Latin American universities, for 
university cooperation in solving problems common to 
more than one nation has always been a fundamental 
task of institutions of higher learning. It recommended 
forms that international cooperation might take to aid 
university development, and action the universities might 
themselves take to further their own progress, to par- 
ticipaté with greater responsibility in the international 
cooperation programs, and to continue playing their 
historic role in the cultural life of their countries. 


Universities and Today’s Aspirations 


The world of higher learning is a natural area for the 
growth of intercultural understanding. Raising the aca- 
demic standards of the universities would lead to an 
intense exchange of ideas, the sharing of experience, 
and the shared use of the findings of scientific research 


throughout the Hemisphere. If nations in the same geo- 
graphical region have very different levels of social and 
economic development, their inequality contains explosive 
elements dangerous to all of them. The same holds true 
in the cultural sphere. It is difficult to achieve unity 
among the peoples, when the less-developed countries look 
at the educational systems of the more advanced nations 
only as instruments for technological progress. The essen- 
tial task of international cultural aid is to elevate uni- 
versity education as a whole, so that scientists and 
humanists from different countries may meet on the 
common ground of knowledge, of the free pursuit of 
learning, and of the ethical and social responsibilities 
inherent in the academic disciplines. There must be ex- 
changes between universities in all fields of culture, and 
intellectual and technological forces must be continuously 
related with the growing social expectations of the people, 
if the solidarity of the nations is to be guaranteed. 

While conditions vary from country to country, there 
are still some universities in Latin America that have not 
yet responded to the demands of social and economic 
development that spring from the “revolution of rising 
expectations.” Some, outpaced by twentieth century de- 
velopments, have clung to their traditional structure, 
giving only passing acknowledgment to the “new” pro- 
fessions vital to modern development. These universities 
must find a new direction, a way to articulate their work 
with the social and economic requirements of the times. 

But the task of the universities is greater than this. 
They must provide more than the professional and 
technical skills the society needs. To anticipate the 
ethical problems of social and economic development, to 
contribute to directing social change along the desired 
lines, to build knowledge on a foundation of moral re- 
sponsibility—these are irrefutable tasks of the univer- 
sities. 

Such tasks are particularly necessary in countries that 
are either initiating or advancing their industrial evolu- 
tion, for, if they lack ample numbers of university-trained 
leaders they might easily succumb to the temptation to 
lower or suppress the permanent values of our culture— 
particularly the liberty and dignity that are indispensable 
to the fulfillment of human life—for the sake of a uni- 
lateral process of acceleration of economic development. 

In consequence, the universities must intensify the‘r 
efforts to align themselves with the aspirations of man 
and society and, in addition to serving the economic 
needs, they must protect and nourish diversity, variety, 
and freedom in higher education. The emphasis on service 
to society should not lessen the opportunity for the re- 
search scholar to form his own program of inquiry, for 
the university to experiment with its own educational 
programs, and for the student to pursue the course of 
studies that is best suited to his interests and abilities. 

The Alliance for Progress is a ten-year plan for pro- 
moting in Latin America “a development in which all can 
share.” To do so satisfactorily, there must be a long- 
range plan for the development of higher education. This 
plan, as well as the measures recommended by the Act of 
Bogota for the social and economic development of the 
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Chemistry students often lack basic equipment. These laboratory 
benches do not have running water 

countries, requires a great body of properly trained 
personnel. Every effort made in behalf of economic de- 
velopment is barren if it is not supplemented by an 
educational program, inasmuch as education is the great- 
est cultural, economic, and social multiplier. When the 
people lack adequate education, such efforts, as a rule, 
have had the deplorable consequence of making the rich 
richer and widening the gap between the “have’s” and 
“have-not’s.” 

To increase the general educational level of the people, 
elementary education, as well as secondary education, 
should be invigorated to improve the training it can 
offer in the sciences and the humanities; and it must be 
extended to a greater number of children and young 
people. This, in turn, requires large numbers of uni- 
versity-educated personnel for the teaching profession in 
every country. 

Financial and technical assistance received from 
abroad, even though it is of decisive importance, can- 
not by itself solve all of a country’s higher education 
problems. The Latin American universities, therefore, 
should stimulate public and private interests to make the 
greatest possible financial contributions. It is the duty 
of each country obtaining aid to prepare itself to sub- 
stitute its own resources eventually for those received 
from abroad. 


The Needs of Latin American Higher Education 


The urgent needs of Latin American universities are 
many. Traditionally they have received their funds almost 
exclusively from the State, and have not had the endow- 
ments, grants, tuition fees, and research contracts enjoyed 

_ by U.S. universities. Under such circumstances, they have 
been unable to expand their faculties or their physical 
plants. It is virtually impossible to extend educational 
opportunities to all the young people who need them. 
Similarly, research and laboratory experience cannot be 
provided as often as necessary. The student’s active par- 
ticipation in the learning process becomes impossible 
where, as in some cases, the ratio of teachers to stu- 
dents is 1 to 1.200. 

Another, and perhaps even more serious, aspect of 
the economic situation is the limited number of full-time 
professors. With the present rate of remuneration, the 
majority of professors have no choice but to support 
themselves primarily through their activities outside of 
the university. There is also little or no support available 
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for the research activities so necessary to the intellectual 
life of the professors. If academic contact between stu- 
dents and teachers should be constant; if teaching and 
research activities should be continuous; if the university 
should be a working community; if—finally—it is neces- 
sary for the universities not to be fertile ground for 
incidents promoted by demagoguery, which in turn is 
the product of the people’s lack of adequate education, 
it is essential that the institutions of higher learning have 
full-time personnel devoted to teaching or research, or 
both. 

Despite these difficulties, the universities do have 
many excellent men on their faculties, who are well quali- 
fied to make good use of aid that may be offered to 
their institutions. 

The growing demand for higher education is aggra- 
vated by the rapid population growth in Latin America 
(2.8 per cent annually). For the thousands of young 
people who must be refused admittance there are, in the 
majority of Latin American countries, no facilities for 
education in the fields that are not strictly on a university 
level, which means that the rejected applicants must turn 
to occupations far lower than the ones to which they had 
aspired. 

Until comparatively recently, the benefits of higher 
education were reserved for young people from the eco- 
nomically influential and the upper-middle classes. Such 
a situation does not exist today. With the rapid social 
changes, the university student body is, by and large, 
made up today of young people from families of modest 
income and, frequently, from the most needy. This 
phenomenon is positive evidence that the universities 
have been fulfilling their role as promoters of a more 
mobile and fluid society. But on the other hand, this 
violent and powerful phenomenon has created problems 
that require immediate correction. The young people 
come to the universities under conditions that frequently 
prevent them from meeting their most elementary sub- 
sistence needs. Under such circumstances, they do not 
have the peace of mind that is indispensable to the 
academic disciplines and, in large numbers, they must 
discontinue their education. 

The universities should have the necessary means to 
provide facilities for those who merit them and to com- 
pensate for the privations imposed upon those students 
by extreme poverty. 


Recommendations 


After presenting this summary of the critical condition 
of higher education in Latin America, the committee 
offered a series of recommendations for cooperative 
action, as President Kennedy had requested. 

It called for the earliest possible establishment of 
a Special Inter-American Fund for Universities, with an 
initial U.S. contribution of seventy-five million dollars, 
and it estimated that equal aid should be continued an- 
nually for a period of not less than ten years, in order 
to guarantee the effective and satisfactory improvement 
of the Latin American universities. 

The Fund should be applied to satisfying the following 
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needs, though the order of priority would vary according 
to the conditions of each country: 

A. Over-all planning of education, Planning university 
development within an over-all framework to include 
articulation with secondary and intermediate schools, 
inventory and projection of human resources, and con- 
sideration of in-service training courses for secondary 
school teachers. 

B. Teaching staff. Greater provision of full-time pro- 
fessors and research scholars, with opportunities for 
advanced study at home or abroad; exchange of teaching 
and research personnel among the universities of the 
Hemisphere; university seminars; development of insti- 
tutes for higher studies in given disciplines to serve as 
national or international training centers for teaching 
and research personnel; and the association and coordina- 
tion of several universities in the same geographical area 
—national or international—for the pursuit of common 
goals. 

C. Students. The construction of cafeterias, dormi- 
tories, gymnasiums, auditoriums, and other common 
facilities, and the provision of full or partial scholarships, 
loans, and student welfare services, so they may be full- 
time members of the university community; also, the 
encouragement of enrollment in short courses abroad 
during vacation periods. 

D. Research, Aliotments for special research projects 
and regular departmental research. 

E. General and administrative services. The construc- 
tion and equipment of laboratories, libraries, shops, 
museums, and facilities for publications, and the moderni- 
zation of administrative services. 

F. Integration of the university with society. Conduct 
of studies and establishment of university services, in- 
cluding extension work, conducive to meeting the social, 
economic, industrial, and cultural needs of the country. 

For the administration of the Fund, the committee 
recommended the establishment of bodies within the inter- 
American system that, for the purpose of respecting 
university autonomy, would work directly with the 
universities and other parties concerned. It proposed 
criteria to be used in considering applications for 
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assistance, and recommended that up to 50 per cent of 
the aid be in the form of outright grants, and the 
remainder invested in long-term, low-interest loans, repay- 
able in the national currency of the country receiving the 
loan. It further recommended that the Fund seek addi- 
tional technical and financial aid from the Latin American 
governments, and from public and private organizations, 
both national and international. 

In other areas of cooperative action, the committee 
recommended closer coordination between the national 
and international agencies devoted to the social and 
economic development of Latin America, and those con- 
cerned with education. Immediately along this line, it 
recommended that the pau Division of Education amplify 
its services to include the collection and dissemination of 
all information related to the needs of, and programs of 
assistance to, higher education in Latin America. And it 
recommended, in each of the OAS member states in which 
there is more than one university, the establishment or 
strengthening of a national association of universities and 
other institutions of higher education. 

Dr. Mora, in endorsing the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, added a further one within the same framework: 

“Some of the existing universities in the Hemisphere 
could establish special regional centers, at which teaching 
would be done in two languages (one of these being the 
language of the country in which the center was estab- 
lished); these centers would be devoted to offering 
short courses of three or four months to professors and 
students from other universities of the Hemisphere. 
This exchange would be on a multilateral basis and the 
courses would be given in those subjects for which the 
home universities of the visiting professors and students 
lack sufficient facilities and equipment. Both professors 
and students would receive short-term training in the 
techniques appropriate to the topic, and would thereupon 
return to their own institutions in order to continue their 
work, prepared to set up the needed installations there. 
The proposal I make here would have a number of 
advantages. It would permit professors and students from 
various countries to become acquainted with other centers 
of learning and to initiate or perfect their knowledge of 
another language; it would contribute to raising the 
professional level of the universities, through emphasis 
on certain aspects not otherwise satisfactorily provided 
for; personnel would be away from their home insti- 
tutions only for brief periods of time; the specific nature 
of the courses would make it possible, in spite of their 
shortness, to carry out useful studies on limited aspects 
of a discipline; and, finally, it would favor the trend 
toward inter-university contracts, which have proved so 
useful in practice, and would promote the multilateral 
form of university exchange.” 

As Dr. Mora said in transmitting the report to the 
U.S. Government, the recommendations drawn up by the 
committee open very promising perspectives for the 
development of university education in the Americas, 
for inter-American cooperation, and for the progress of 
our peoples within the framework of the Alliance for 
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CIRO ALEGRIA 


LIMA, THE AGE-OLD CITY that takes pride in its colonial 
palaces, baroque churches, fine aristocratic homes, and 
delightful promenades, indeed, in all of a traditional 
excellence that is rich in memories and haloed by legends, 
can now add to this grandeur a comprehensive Museum 
of Art. It was opened a few months ago, in the huge 
building previously called the Exposition Palace, which 
has been appropriately renovated. The museum director 
is Dr. Federico Kauffmann, and the chief curator, Mrs. 
Sara de Lavalle. The project and its realization were 
the work of the Patrons of the Arts, which sought dona- 
tions from the City of Lima and from private collectors. 
The number of objects received—seventy-five hundred— 
reflects the generosity of the contributors. This is an 
extraordinarily diversified collection, which brings out 
American originality to the full. 

To be sure, the new Lima Museum of Art is not dis- 
tinguished for having El Grecos, Rembrandts, Picassos, 
or, in general, works of the modern and classical Euro- 
pean masters, although this possibility is not ruled out. 
Its merit lies elsewhere. Its collections are made up of 
works from its own country, with very few exceptions, 
that afford an opportunity for admiring the development 
of Peruvian art through all its periods: Pre-Inca, Inca. 
Colonial, and Republican. 

Two enormous ceremonial mantles, estimated to be 
twenty-five hundred years old, are unquestionably the 
oldest items there. They were found in a long-buried 
necropolis in Paracas, a peninsula some eleven miles 
from Pisco, where the archaeologist Julio Tello discovered 
a new stratum of history. Twenty-five centuries give a 
sense of time. But for art, this is not enough, since 
carbon 14 analysis and other methods for determining age 
have accustomed us to the fact that any ancient specimen 
from an excavation can become famous. Those mantles 
and other fabrics from various Indian cultures on exhibit 
in the Museum, with their distinctively contrasting colors 
and the graceful styling of their designs, are of high 
artistic quality. They are also surprising, when you 
consider that the skill that produced them was, even in 
those remote times, far beyond crude improvisation. The 
bold combination of colors and economy of detail found 
in the work of the most modern designers were already in 


Ciro Avecria is perhaps best known for his El Mundo Es Ancho 
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use by those Indian artists of long ago. Their textiles 
show an artistic spirit long cultivated and capable of 
reaching great heights. Their ceramics are even more 
admirable. 

In Peru the clay vessels made by the Indians before 
the Spaniards’ arrival are called huacos (literally, “idols 
found in Indian burying grounds”). They abound by the 
thousands. Huacos are unearthed from the ruins of an- 
cient cities and Indian cemeteries, by archaeologists and 
by so-called huaqueros, who make this their more or less 
clandestine occupation. Any visitor to Peru can see hua- 
cos in the museums, endless lines of them, in private 
homes, and in specialty stores. He can also buy them, even 
in the street, but, in this case, he runs the risk of getting 
a fake. Huacos are in great demand because every day 
more and more people come to appreciate their fine 
texture and their strange beauty. Leading experts have 
classified Peruvian ceramics among the best in the world. 

The outstanding examples of huacos in the Museum 
are from the Chima, Nazca, and Mochica cultures, which 
flourished in different regions of the Peruvian coast—an 
area where it never rains—in valleys formed by the 
rivers that flow down from the Andes. 

The Chima huacos are always solid black, occasionally 
with a grayish cast. Many are round like beakers and 
are decorated in relief. Others are also containers for 
water or liquor, but in sculptural forms that represent 
animals, fruits, or people. The style tends to be real- 
istic. Just as the black color is a distinctive feature, 
so is the figure of a monkey. A Peruvian archaeologist 
told me that in an excavation near Trujillo they came 
across what seemed to be a Chima cemetery for children. 
On closer examination they found that the countless small 
skulls were those of monkeys. The Chimis esteemed the 
monkey as the Egyptians did the cat. And so their huacos 
generally have the small monkey figure near the brim. 

The Nazca ceramics are rarely sculptural. Jars, cups, 
and Nazca vessels of every sort are a riot of color. Red, 
white. various shades of ochre, yellow, azure are com- 
bined but not blended—in some cases solely to make 
pleasing color combinations, and in others to enliven 
stylized drawings of mythical monsters, men, and animals. 
Some Nazca huacos, whether they represent a man or an 
animal, have scu!ptural heads while the rest is only 
painted. It is as if the artist had ventured briefly into 
sculpture, only to return at once to his favorite medium. 

If the enormous quantity of huacos is any indication, 
most of the Nazca people must have been ceramists for 
pleasure. These huacos are so highly decorative that, 
without a doubt, they were in their time what vases and 
objets d’art are in the living rooms of today. They are 
a luxury of lines and colors. It could be said that these 
ceramists were really painters who chose to practice their 
art on the smooth, rounded surfaces of the huacos rather 
than on canvases. 

The Mochica ceramics are pictorial as well as sculp- 
tural, The round beakers, which usually have the natural 
color of the baked clay as a background, are decorated 
with clean-cut drawings, with light, harmonious strokes, 
and the predominant color is a violent red. Among the 
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sculptural vases, those called huacos-retratos (portrait 
huacos) are particularly notable. They represented the 
face of the owner. They are distinguished by an ex- 
pressive force that is achieved by cleverly emphasizing 
the essential features. The sad man, the happy, the 
fierce, the serious, all are shown with their character- 
istic expressions. We can even see the solemnity of the 
dignitaries and warriors. Psychological insight and a 
high degree of stylization characterize Mochica portraits, 
and make light of the centuries to show their methods 
and achievements comparable to those of modern sculp- 
ture. 

These skilled artists went even further, they worked 
with an astonishing number of motifs. Habits, customs, 
habitat, animal and plant life—to everything they gave 
new form in the malleable clay. Clever stylization does 
not lessen the clarity of representation. Mochica sculp- 
tural huacos are an artistic and beautiful chronicle of 
Indian life. 

The Museum of Art also exhibits fine examples of the 
ceramics of other cultures. Particularly notable is the 
type of large Inca vessel known as the aribalo, with a 
conical bottom, broad circumference, and thick handles. 
Though the keros do not exactly belong with ceramics, 
they are related aesthetically. Also Inca, and decorated 
with brightly colored drawings, these large wooden vessels 
with their thick sides and simple lines were used for 
drinking in the great stone fortress of Sacsahuaman. 
Except in architecture, where it is clearly superior, the 
Inca culture did not have as high artistic achievements 
as that of the coastal people who were subjugated in the 
days of the empire founded by Manco Capac. To the 
Andean mind, socio-political matters came first. The Inca 
spirit, with its propensity for grandeur and for teamwork, 
is therefore better reflected in the enormous stone struc- 
tures. Possibly, given more time, the coastal art might 
have influenced the Andean decisively—judging from the 
initial interchanges of styles that had already occurred— 
but the Spanish conquest interrupted the process. Indian 
art itself, as it was practiced, was to disappear. In this 
respect, as in others, the clash of cultures was violent. 

The Museum has some gold vases and silver jewelry 
from pre-Hispanic times, just a scanty sampling. Anyone 
who wants to get a clear idea of the exceptional develop- 
ment of Indian metal work should see the private col- 
lections, Miguel Mujica Gallo’s excellent one of gold 
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objects, among others. And as for ceramics, in addition 
to the exhibits at the Museum of Lima, the visitor can 
get a complete picture by going to Peruvian archaeo- 
logical museums, of which there are several in Lima. 
The Spanish conquerors and land agents were too arro- 
gant, when not too greedy, to pay the slightest attention 
.to native art. In Cajamarca and Cuzco, Pizarro and his 
armies had the beautiful treasures of native gold and 
silver work melted into bullion. During the entire colonial 
period not a single person collected huacos, much less 
anything that could be converted into ingots. The Re- 
public, determined to correct these past errors, has 
revitalized Indian art. 

If in the colonial era the strictly native art dis- 
appeared, the Indian artists—masons, painters, carvers— 
did find their own new forms of expression when they 
mastered the new and strange techniques. It is quite 
generally known that the masons left the mark of their 
. underlying Indian pantheism on the facades and altars of 
the baroque churches. 

In the times of the viceroys, the schools of painting 
of Cuzco, Quito, and Mexico City were formed, each 
with its own highly individualistic characteristics—so 
distinctive, in fact, that each bears the name of its re- 
spective city. The Lima Museum of Art has a magnificent 
collection from the Cuzco School. Through the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries Indian and mestizo 
painters, not to mention the criollos, converted the ancient 
capital of Tahuantinsuyo into an ever-memorable creative 
center for the new art. Trained initially by Spanish 
teachers, they lost no time in laying the foundations 
for Peruvian painting. 

Almost all those painters have remained anonymous. 
They did not usually sign their works, or else their 
signatures were virtually illegible, thus continuing the 
tradition of their immediate predecessors, the preliterate 
ceramists. Among the few names known is Diego Quispe 
Tito, a Cuzco Indian painter of the seventeenth century. 
The Museum has two of his canvases. One bore the 
legend: “Attributed to Diego. . . .” Eventually the name 
of the Indian painter was discovered, with the help of 
a magnifying glass, on the branch of a tree. We imagine 
that the Cuzco artists, when they omitted or concealed 
their names, in addition to following tradition, wanted 
also to prove that the work is what counts. 

In the abundant Cuzco collection on display in the 
Museum, all the oils have religious motifs, with the ex- 
ception of a landscape by Quispe. This phenomenon is 
due to the fact that in colonial times the Church was 
the main promoter of the arts, but this did not keep 
the painters from an occasional heterodox interpretation 
of Biblical texts. Two oils of the flight into Egypt show 
Jesus as a child already walking. Not in the Museum—I 
mention them here for greater clarity—are canvases of 
the same school that show a llama instead of a mule in 
the stable at the birth of Christ. Now these could be 
considered merely arbitrary, but they are undoubtedly 
a manifestation of a spirit of creative autonomy. And 
that is not all. 

The Cuzco School is obviously influenced by Spanish 
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and Renaissance painting, but the native touch shows up 
again in a decided tendency toward decorativeness, 
especially in a typical innovation: the estofado, a sprin- 
kling of gold that shines out from the surface of an oil 
painting. In La Virgencita de la Silla (The Virgin of the 
Chair) this fine, complex effect achieves virtual perfec- 
tion. Painting and gold work are blended. It seems as 
though the artist had wanted the Incas’ aesthetic use of 
precious metals to reappear on canvas with renewed 
splendor. Although not so prodigally used, estofado fre- 
quently gleams on the Cuzco canvases, and the golden 
sumptuousness of the painting matches that of the 
golden frames. Generally baroque, the frames are some- 
times larger than the canvases. Their decidedly decora- 
tive role is obvious. In many of tnem the native artist, 
member of a race that was at first dazzled by mirrors, 
tried to increase the variegated effect of the frames by 
adding small mirror fragments here and there. In the 
heavy baroque carving the little mirrors shine with 
clear candor. And it is impossible to think of a Cuzco 
painting without its showy golden frame. The combina- 
tion is one of the typical aesthetic forms of the Colony. 
Product of its age, the Cuzco School ceased to exist, and 
with its passage this special use of gold, the estofado, 
was lost, so that now it cannot be copied. Anyone who 
buys a Cuzco canvas covered with powdered gold can 
be sure it is authentic. 

The Museum of Art exhibits equally fine examples of 
woodcarving, which was done with so much originality 
on the frames. There are large cabinets, inlaid desks, 
armchairs, tables, and other furniture. An enormous 
cabinet from Cajamarca, about sixteen feet long and ten 
feet high, has birds and fruits done in relief between 
the moldings, exquisite work with gouge and chisel that 
must have taken years. The colonial woodcarvers formed 
teams, and a master worked with several assistants, fre- 
quently his pupils. 

Colonial too is a collection of silverwork that is made 
up largely of stirrups with hand-done repoussé, incense 
burners, and jars. Belonging to the same era is the 
collection of Huamanga ceramics, which were frequently 
of religious inspiration. 

Pancho Fierro, who was eighteen when Peruvian 
independence was proclaimed, is the first artist of the 
Republican period. This mulatto painter, who did count- 
less water colors, or more precisely water-color drawings, 
worked, or perhaps it would be more apt to say enter- 
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tained himself, throughout all of his seventy-six years. 
A dyed-in-the-wool Bohemian, he walked around with 
his sketchbook and colors, finding motifs in the stores, in 
the streets, in the criollo taverns called chinganas (liter- 
ally, “drunken sprees”), at celebrations and pageants. 
He made frescoes for some Lima mansions, but they have 
disappeared as the old walls were torn down. His bull- 
fight posters are known only from the records of the 
chroniclers. His water colors remain to us, and that is 
enough. 

Pancho Fierro’s work is a broad register of the Lima 
life of his day, introducing us to the haughty and the 
humble, heavily veiled women, ordinary people, soldiers, 
bushwhackers, washerwomen, doctors, street peddlers, 
riding horses, whites, Indians, mestizos, mulattoes; and 
showing scenes of bullfights and popular festivals. This 
heterogeneous parade of characters displays waggish 
charm. Never the academic artist, Pancho Fierro draws 
and colors with natural skill, impregnating his work with 
his natural joy. Few of his water colors are limited to 
being merely documentary. When he portrays the veiled 
women, his sensual temperament takes over and the 
lines and colors blend delightfully, letting one sense the 
beauty of the faces covered in the Moorish style and the 
graceful fullness of the bodies swathed in striking apparel. 
There the jest gives way to homage. In almost all his 
work, Pancho Fierro shows a lot of gay wit and observes 
the passing scene with a smile. 

Pancho Fierro’s water colors are in the hands of Peru- 
vian collectors and also scattered abroad. The Lima 
Museum of Art is the fortunate owner of three hundred, 
which have the additional virtue of having been an- 
notated by Ricardo Palma. The illustrious traditionalist, 
who undoubtedly took great pleasure in studying the 
painter’s work, described the theme of each water color 
in his clear flowing script, next to the drawing or on a 
separate paper. Certainly he considered that with the 
passing of years and the changing of customs and habits, 
his remarks would be useful, as they are. 

Pancho Fierro’s work is perhaps the most interesting 
in the Lima Museum. It is valuable also as a symptom of 
the new times. In view of the fact that the work of the 
Indian ceramists and the Cuzco painters was so ruled by 
styles and schools, it seems a cry of liberty in terms of 
art. Pancho Fierro did not found a school, nor could he 
have. His work was largely an expression of a personal 
attitude toward life. 

Castro Gil was a painter who, from the last days of 
the Colony, followed the trend of the time toward por- 
traiture. The Museum has his portrait of Bolivar. The 
strokes are bold, but its principal value lies in the fact 
that he is one of the few artists for whom the Liberator 
posed. 

There are numerous oils by prominent nineteenth 
century painters; among them Ignacio Merino, Francisco 
Lazo, Montero. They were romantics who apparently were 
not much impressed by romanticism. They took from the 
school in vogue what it offered in the way of external 
decorative form, and not the spirit of rebellion that was 
inherent in it in those days. Their preoccupation with 


the historical theme seems more an effort to be in har- 
mony with one of the romantic tendencies than obedience 
to a compulsive creative mandate. The somewhat spec- 
tacular painting of Balboa claiming possession of the 
Pacific illustrates this clearly. It is, moreover, one of the 
few oils in which Merino uses bright colors. His abundant 
work is a vast symphony of dark tones, in which he 
persistently seeks out every hue of ochre. Lazo is more 


local than Merino, but he does not achieve a note of 


authenticity either. And it was a shame that these two 
gifted painters should waste their talents on work that 
escapes the grand Peruvian tradition. Montero had no 
better luck with his canvas Los Funerales de Atahualpa, 
despite the name. Painted in Europe, it could just as 
well have come from the palette of a second-rate French 
artist. 

Representing the end of the nineteenth century are 
oils by Teofilo Castillo, Daniel Hernandez, and Baca Flor, 
who worked on into the early decades of the twentieth 
century. They were highly skilled, but lacked depth. One 


- of them specialized in processions, and was admired for 


his extraordinary ability to paint incense smoke. Baca 
Flor, a portrait painter who achieved almost photographic 
realism, traveled through the United States and Europe 
in great demand, after getting a commission from the 
multimillionaire J. P. Morgan. 

Contemporary painting is represented in the Museum 
by a notable group, of which the eldest is José Sabogal. 
This artist, born in the small Andean city of Cajabamba, 
holds an important historical position in the develop- 
ment of the new Peruvian painting. As a young man, 
attracted by the art of the Mediterranean countries, 
Sabogal went to Europe and spent years studying in 
Italy, France, and Spain. He also visited Morocco, and 


An Afternoon in the Alameda, one of three hundred water colors 
by Pancho Fierro owned by the Lima museum 
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then went to Argentina, where he continued his studies 
and eventually became a professor. On his return to 
Peru, by way of Lake Titicaca, he had a decisive re- 
encounter with Andean man and nature. He stopped in 
Cuzco. The solemn and dramatic architecture of the old 
capital of the Inca Empire must have stirred his ancestral 
spirit. Studying the oils of the Cuzco School was to give 
him new awareness of his Peruvian being, made of so 
many worlds. He decided then and there to reveal Peru 
in paintings. After a period of intense work, he arrived 
in Lima around the middle of 1919 and held a show that 
met with huge success. In addition to their artistic merits, 
according to one critic, his pictures also constituted an 
act of bravery. The Indian had been exiled from canvas, 
and Sabogal painted Indians. Years later, he directed 
the National School of Fine Arts and headed a so-called 
indigenist group, made up of Camilo Blas, Julia Codesido. 
Enrique Caminos Brent, and several others, As I re- 
marked in a recent tribute to Sabogal, he can be con- 
sidered indigenist, and in fact is, like every real Peruvian. 
He wanted to paint the whole wide range of Peruvian 
people and landscapes. Part of his work is therefore 


Mayor of Chincheros, oil, by José Sabogal, who exerted great 
influence on contemporary Peruvian painting 


devoted to the Indians, but there is also something of 
every class in it; coastal dwellers, Andeans, forest in- 
habitants. He was a Pancho Fierro on a national scale, 
who ranked high artistically. It was not for nothing that 
Sabogal admired the mulatto painter, about whom he 
published a book. This strictly Peruvian orientation also 
characterizes the other members of Sabogal’s group, 
which was just that, a group, and not a school. In 
Camilo Blas, especially talented in the use of colors, 
humor, which is not frequent in Peruvian painting, is 
again in evidence. 

Sabogal did frescoes, temperas, water colors, pastels, 
ink and charcoal drawings, wood engravings. He pre- 
ferred oil, and at his death in 1955 had painted more 
than a thousand canvases. They demand an extensive 
study that has not yet been made, since Sabogal had 
several stages, in the course of a continuous evolution. 
Broadly, Sabogal stands out for his vigorous composition, 
done with mastery, often with an extreme simplicity; in 
his last years he eliminated everything that was not 
absolutely essential. The drawing is vigorous, highly 
precise, and the coloring intense. Trained in the European 
technique—he spoke of his affinity for the pre-Renaissance 
Italians—he took from it only what was strictly useful. He 
also found inspiration in the Cuzco School and those 
pre-Hispanic ceramists who were in their way classical. 
Nor did he scorn learning from contemporary popular 
artists (weavers, potters, gourd decorators), raising what 
was elemental, through a kind of decantation, to a high 
artistic rank. He once told me: “All Peruvian art inter- 
ests me, be it what it may, and I try to make a synthesis.” 
But beyond the techniques that Sabogal wanted to adopt, 
we find in his work a profound poetry, of epic vigor or 
of tender lyricism; a vitality that Peruvian art had lacked 
since the time of the Mochicas; a fundamental adhesion 
to the people; a powerful telluric feeling, at times 
mythical; a personality formed of Indian and Spanish 
(and European, if you wish) elements, and resulting in a 
harmonious Peruvian synthesis. 

Among Sabogal’s oils on exhibit at the Museum of 
Art his Alcalde de Chincheros, painted in 1925, stands 
out. Although it does not quite equal the compositions of 
his full maturity, this painting is, in addition to a 
splendid example of composition and color, a fine expo- 
nent of the Indian spirit and of Sabogal himself. 

Also in the contemporary collection are works by 
Vinatea Reinoso, Jorge Camino Brent, Barreda, Mace- 
donio de la Torre, Fernando Szyszlo, Ricardo Grau, 
Ugarte Eléspuru, Ruiz Rosas, Fernando D’Ornellas, Sa- 
bino Springett, and several others. Some of these artists 
are non-figurative, and are also still in full production. 
Among them are those who, except for differences of 
time and school, are running the risk of the romantics. 

Finally, though this report. is necessarily schematic, 
it gives me pleasure to say that the Lima Museum of 
Art has real value. For the study and appreciation of 
Peruvian art, which is a significant part of American art 
because of its originality and its high caliber that has 
been maintained for centuries, this Museum is of funda- 
mental interest. Ge 
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by ASDRUBAL SALSAMENDI 


Illustrated by OMAR RAYO 


One Day Papa, who served as our local news agency and 
always knew everything that was going on in the country, 
came home very worried. I wasn’t too concerned because 
I thought it had to do with his business affairs. But 
another day went by and then a third, and he continued 
to be preoccupied. At lunch he told us that a revolution 
was being planned. 

To me, a revolution meant that an army of soldiers, 
with flags and a band, attacked another army, mostly 
civilians, with a flag but no band. The two forces would 
meet on a hill outside the capital and do battle until 
one of the armies surrendered. The victorious army would 
then set up a government and everything would return 
to normal again. 

Although I tried to visualize such a scene, it didn’t 
seem possible to me that this could happen in Montevideo, 
and I couldn't understand how anyone could be inter- 
ested in taking such a step. I didn’t see injustices or mis- 
treatment or people dying of hunger around me. 

It didn’t just bother me, it truly upset me not to 
have a clear understanding of what was happening in my 
city, but it was so difficult to find out, protected as 
I was behind the great oak doors of my house! The older 
students expressed their fears openly and began to or- 
ganize meetings to define concepts and to clarify the 
attitude we students should adopt. 

One afternoon I attended a meeting of the Student 
Federation where a senior law student spoke long and 
passionately about university autonomy and warned us 
against the fascist threat and against dictators. During 
the speech I felt a lump in my throat, but when I tried to 
summarize for myself what the orator had said, I realized 
that the things he took for granted were a complete 
mystery to me, and I felt that the more he spoke the 
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more confused I became. 

A series of very strange changes began to take place 
at school. The sons of wealthy families took to wearing 
badges proclaiming their support of the man the students 
from poor families accused of wanting to make himself 
dictator. I joined in on every conversation because I 
wanted to know what was happening. Groups of young 
men began to form in the classrooms and in the school 
patios and, to my surprise, the breath of hatred could be 
felt in the air. 

My father urged us all to remain calm; my bad uncle 
blessed the revolution that everyone said would soon be 
upon us; my good uncle thought that the breakdown of 
public order and especially the violation of the Con- 
stitution was a catastrophe of the first magnitude. My 
mother wanted to protect my brother and me. I resented 
such protection; I only wanted to see things clearly, and 
without knowing why, the blood coursed through my 
veins as though my body were flushed and heated. 

In the bars, men’s faces were serious. It seemed as 
though with one stroke people had wiped out what little 
joy each had in life. No one seemed able to explain 
exactly what was happening. The newspapers supporting 
one political faction denounced the intentions of the 
President, which they termed diabolical. Those of the 
other faction proclaimed long and loud that it was every 
citizen’s duty to rise up in rebellion. Every day there 
were clashes among the crowd gathered in front of the 
newspaper offices where the latest bulletins were dis- 
played on enormous blackboards. 

Who was right? Who was telling the truth? It occurred 
to me that even the adults were as confused as I was, but 
that they were better at concealing it. Suddenly and 
without warning, I, too, felt the weight of the anxiety 
that pressed heavily in upon the city and upon my chest. 

When I woke up one morning I learned that the 
revolution had taken place during the night, growing out 
of a political crisis that was to continue for months. 
What, then, was a revolution? For me, it was the blank 
columns that began to appear in certain newspapers, and 
the apprehension, the fear, and the rumors that took 
possession of the city. 

A distinguished politican committed suicide out of 
indignation at the people’s failure to rebel against the 
man who attacked the Constitution. But who was going 
to rebel, when most of us were living the tragedy as 
though it were something being shown on the screen of a 
local movie? 

Classes continued at school as though nothing were 
happening. The Students’ Federation denounced the dic- 
tatorship in public. The Law School students, besieged for 
three days by the police, defended the autonomy of the 
university with gunfire. 

The revolution began to take on a new meaning for me, 
with the imprisonment of the Dean of the Law School, 
and many other distinguished men. Dictatorship was— 
prison! 

The students became more sharply divided; some of 
them urged me to sign a pledge of loyalty to the dictator- 
ship. I didn’t sign any pledges because I began to feel 
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greatly ashamed of what was happening. I couldn't 
accept abuse and force, even to save us from possible 
future dangers. 

At that time I remembered more vividly than ever 
before how my grandmother used to get me to do things, 
or to avoid repeating my mistakes, by using persuasion, 
reasoning, and affection. That was the only method of 
convincing I could accept. The fact that an armed soldier 
should be stationed in front of the school stirred up all 
the latent rebellion in me and it became a matter of 
principle to refuse to obey any order he gave us. This 
almost illiterate soldier, who wouldn’t let us hold our 
regular daily gatherings, barked at me one day while I 
was standing alone waiting for the streetcar: 

“Dissolve!” 

“I’m insoluble,” I answered, and just barely escaped 
the flat of his sword. 

That soldier was a symbol, and it brought to my mind 
the cruelty of children, the injustice of grownups, the 
power of the ignorant, and, above all, the cowardice 
that hides behind the mask of authority. That soldier, 
watching us, ordering us about, directing and theatening 
us, began to make things clear to me and to define the 
course I would eventually have to follow. I felt like 
a puppet forced by circumstances to play a part for 
which I didn’t feel fully prepared. 

Fear seeped into the streets, and doors and shutters 
were closed tight, as though the entire city were in 
mourning. No one went out after dark, and as the night 
watch made its rounds you could hear the hoofs of many 
horses, ridden by soldiers in full gear. Trucks and motor- 
cycles also patrolled the city. Everything seemed dead; 
conversation was reduced to its barest essentials. 

Even my bad uncle lowered his voice when he said: 

“At last we've got rid of the thieves.” 

I was very amused to hear him say that, because I 
knew very well that he hadn’t got rid of anybody. 

The workers walked along the streets in sullen silence. 
Only the soldiers and the police spoke in loud voices; 
they appeared to want to impress us by flaunting all their 
supposed authority. They knew, however, that we re- 
spected not them but the pistols at their belts. If they 
had been disarmed, I think even the children would 
have joined in stoning them to death. It seemed more and 
more necessary to show our sense of injustice. 

So this was dictatorship—ordering people about at 
someone’s whim instead of respecting and following due 
process of law. 

I fell asleep at night expecting to hear the crack of 
a rifle shot like the one they heard in El Prado district 
where a student was found dead. 

In my dialogues with the night, I could tell the 
shadows that they no longer frightened me as they had 
before, that inside of me hatred of injustice and power 
was growing. The civilian government authorities also 
began to turn into little dictators, and in a short time 
the city of Montevideo, so restrained, courteous, and 
clean, became a city on the verge of some great lunacy: 
resentful, rude, and dirty, where ignorance was king. Yes, 
its streets were dirty and its soul had been soiled. 
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Little by little, most of its citizens came to realize their 
enormous error in not standing up to the bayonets of the 
dictator when they were new and weak. As the days 
went by, the bayonets became stronger and sharper. 

A chance occurrence forced me to take a stand that 
made me feel comfortable for the first time since the 
revolution began. It was a Sunday, beautiful and clear. 
The president of another country was arriving on a state 
visit to Uruguay and all the official swagger and fanfare 
were brought into play. 

But this Sunday was different from the others; there 
was a dismal lassitude in the air. The fishing clubs 
at Punta Carreta left their boats tied up; no preparations 
were under way for the traditional meal of asado, and 
the men were not playing their game of bochas. 

During the international horse races, a friend of my 
father’s attempted to kill the dictator. This man, who 
was only trying to redeem the Republic from its shame, 
was my hero from that moment on. He fell beneath the 
blows of rifle butts and sabers, on the stairs of the 
official box at the Jockey Club, while the panic-stricken 
crowd scattered on every side. 

The next day, Monday, none of the professors was 
able to meet his classes. I learned to my horror that the 
fathers of several of my friends had been sent to prison. 
We also heard of scenes of incredible heroism: women 
defying the police until their husbands could make their 
escape. We all had our first taste of the bitter fruit of 
fear. 

Instead of a single soldier, there were now patrols at 
the door of the school. Rumors began to circulate that 
my hero was being tortured at police headquarters. I 
couldn’t conceive of one man torturing another. Another 
concept was added to my idea of dictatorship—torture. 

At the Legislative Palace, where the representatives 
and the senators met, the doors remained closed and 
guarded by soldiers. Although I wasn’t very sure just 
what representatives and senators were, I knew that the 
laws of the Republic were made inside that building, and 
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it seemed to me an insult to see soldiers posted where they 
had no right to be. 

‘The revolution had upset my world. In simple terms, 
a man had closed the Legislative Palace, a citizen had 
committed suicide, several people were dead, a student 
murdered, many imprisoned, certain newspapers shut 
down or published with big blank spaces. The city was 
full of fear and soldiers, and swept by a wave of coarse- 
ness, power, and ignorance. - 

Members of my family were hauled off to jail; the 
dictator called them “thieves,” although I knew very 
well that they were nothing of the kind. Dictatorship, 
then, also was—lies. 

A few days later my father refused an offer to col- 
laborate with the dictatorship, and almost at once we were 
told he had been arrested. It was only for a few hours, 
just time enough to humiliate him and take away his 
property. We knew that my father’s restraint would not 
permit him to confide his anguish to us. He came home 
on the arm of his lawyer; he had aged twenty years. 
Mama was waiting for him, more beautiful even than 
when she dressed up to go to the international races; her 
eyes were shining and a serene smile lighted up her 
face. I would have cried for joy just to see her if I hadn’t 
been worried about other things at the time. My brother 
and I were also waiting for our father, standing behind 
Mama. When the lawyer handed him over to us, Papa’s 
eyes were feverish, his face pale and flaccid; his arms 
hung limp at his sides. Mama went toward him alone. 
She walked forward, confident and stately as a queen, 
and held out her arms to receive our father within their 
sanctuary. Her face was impassive and she had taken 
on an imposing serenity and grandeur. Papa’s first words 
were a murmur that no one understood; he had clasped 
Mama in his arms in a desperate embrace. 

“I’ve ruined you all,” he gasped hoarsely, looking at 
my brother and me. His eyes contained a question rather 
than an affirmation. Together, my brother and I ran 
laughing to him; we weren’t really concerned at all that 
we were ruined if we could all stay together. 

“They even mortgaged our house . . . ,” he added. 


Personally, I felt neither resentment nor hatred; on , 


the contrary, I might even say I was grateful, for from 
that instant on I knew clearly and beyond the shadow of 
a doubt what dictatorship was, even though I had only 
just turned fourteen. 

One day I asked myself seriously what was being done 
to end that hell. It was a typical Saturday in Montevideo. 
The stores were closed and the barbershops were full of 
men waiting for a shave or a haircut, while the barbers 
discussed which horses would win the races next day, or 
what numbers were most likely to win the lottery; they 
spoke openly of their bets on various (then) illegal 
games, and then the conversation shifted to soccer and, 
eventually, women. 

I tried to see all the political leaders who were still 
at liberty, but they either refused to receive me or dis- 
illusioned me. When I came home, tired and disappointed, 
I reflected that, after all, I was still alive and with or 
without assistance I could perhaps do something. That 


night I went to visit the father of one of my classmates 
who had been persecuted and exiled. During that night 
and the next day he revealed to me the full depths 
plumbed by the dictatorship. Back home, I wrote the 
first political article of my life; it was a fiery attack on 
the dictator and a no less fiery defense of my hero. A 
small Socialist newspaper published it and the follow- 
ing day one of the largest presses reprinted it. The die 
was Cast. 

I began to meet with older students. For the first time, 
my spats and hard collars were good for something; 
I looked much older than I really was and my participa- 
tion was no longer scorned. We met in each other’s 
houses, in cafes, or simply strolling along the streets. 
I was careful not to converse with more than two others 
at a time so as not to arouse suspicion. The days seemed 
too short to me and | needed the nights as well, when 
I had to slip out of the house after everyone else was 
asleep. 

Montevideo at night was completely different from 
the city I knew in the daytime. In the cafes the air 
hung heavy with cigarette smoke that tickled my throat. 
The shadowy patterns of leaves cast by the street lights 
were ghostly. Even the people were different and dressed 
differently from those who worked during the daylight 
hours. They walked along with their hands in their 
pockets, their shoulders hunched like old men catching 
a cold. Their clothes, if not actually worn through, were 
at least in need of a pressing. They were unshaven, and 
when the brisk morning breeze sprang up they turned 
up their coat collars as if that would protect them from 
the cold. 

I talked until daybreak with more experienced students 
who opened a new and wondrous world to me. I began 
to learn what “planning” something meant; I learned 
that if you’re going to get yourself killed it’s better to 
do it as part of a plan and not let emotions run away 
with you. 

After talking with the student leaders and learning 
what I considered to be important, I began to talk with 
workers. I realized the vital need to show them, as I had 
come to see it, the truth about what was happening. 

After many long hours of conspiracy, we made prepara- 
tions for a street demonstration and called a strike of 
the students to protest the dictatorship. Someone sug- 
gested that we carry flags with long staffs to defend 
ourselves with if the cavalry should attack us; others 
proposed we carry posters with appropriate slogans 
mounted on two sticks. | thought the posters wouldn’t 
be bad for frightening the horses. We chose the Avenida 
18 de Julio, the main thoroughfare, for our demonstra- 
tion. Each was to carry what he thought best. We were 
to start at quitting time so that the office workers could 
serve as witnesses if the police attacked us. 

At last the appointed day arrived; each of us went 
to his assigned post. Suddenly someone shouted: 

“Long live freedom!” 

“Freedom, yes; tyranny, no!” we all roared wherever 
we were, and at once we swarmed into the main avenue, 
hopelessly snarling up traffic. Streetcars and buses came 
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to a standstill while hundreds of students and workers 
poured in on every side shouting: 

“Freedom!” 

“Death to dictatorship!” 

Many people abandoned their cars to join our ranks. 
Others applauded, and a few shouted: 

“Bandits! Send them to jail!” 

Some women screamed, while others hid their faces 
in their hands and pressed against the walls for pro- 
tection or ran into the few stores that were still open. 
People everywhere were yelling and our groups tried to 
close ranks. We began to hear the whistles of the police 
who were trying unsuccessfully to direct traffic off the 
avenue. The groups grew larger. 

“Freedom!” 

Bugles sounded orders and the clatter of horses gallop- 
ing up and down the side streets grew louder. Shouts, 
orders and car horns were merged in the rhythm of: 

“Freedom, yes; fascism, no!” 

Someone began to sing our national anthem: 

“Uruguayans, the fatherland or the tomb, 

Freedom or glorious death!” 

I felt something like a sob bursting from my throat: 

“Freedom or glorious death!” | repeated with a fury 
I would not have thought myself capable of. 

Our groups had established contact. We began the 
march to the statue of the hero of our Independence so 
that he could witness our anguish and our struggle. A 
great crowd had already formed. Forward we surged arm 
in arm, men and women, young and old, professionals 
and workers. The crowd became a compact mass; sirens 
could be heard along the fringes. Since none of us had 
had military training, we couldn’t understand the orders 
issued by the police bugles. To my left I saw a mounted 
soldier, and at the same time others rode up on the 
right. They were going to break through our lines with 
a wedge. We lowered our staffs menacingly. The soldiers 
came on at a gallop. Their leader stood up in his stirrups, 
a drawn sword in his right hand. 

“Cossacks!” we yelled at them in rage, and the cry 
was as contemptuous as if we had spat in their faces. 

“Charge!” came the lieutenant’s answer and the horses 
galloped straight into our lines. Many of our group fell 
back while the horses wheeled and plunged and the flat 
of the sword fell relentlessly on our heads and backs. 
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What I felt was not fear but an infinite rage. I saw 
blood streaming down the face of a poor youngster who 
wet his fingers in it and continued to yell as though 
possessed : 

“Freedom, freedom, free . . .” 

The shout was cut off by a blow from a sword. I 
couldn’t hold back any longer; a single thought obsessed 
me—attack! I slipped on the sidewalk and my hands 
brushed against a loose paving stone. With all the 
strength at my command | pulled it free and threw it 
at the head of a mounted policeman. In a second, it was 
followed by a hail of more stones flying in all directions; 
some of them shattered the windows of the nearby build- 
ings. Police reinforcements with gas masks drove up, 
others unloaded machine guns from olive-drab trucks. 
The fire sirens were wailing. 

The groups fighting the police began to break up and 
lose contact with each other. Fire hoses were dragged 
out in the street and heavy streams of water under great 
pressure gradually drowned out our dreams of justice— 
more through our fear of ridicule than by the wetting. 

I had a red mark on my back the width of a regulation 
sword. We had lost the first street battle. 

I walked home, my clothes in disorder and my hair 
like a mad wig; I had lost my hat and could feel the 
fresh air on my fiery face. That freedom for which I 
was fighting had enabled my father to win a place for 
himself in life, in a valiant struggle, for he was an honest 
man, That same freedom was taught me by my grand- 
mother with saintly patience from the time I was a child. 
It was my mother’s laugh, and my good uncle’s pleasure 
in his mischievous doings, when his eyes sparkled beneath 
the bushy eyebrows. That freedom was the sacrifice of 
my good aunt who took care of Mama and us. Anything 
that was against these things, great in their very humility. 
was injustice, and it was the duty of youth to oppose 
injustice. 

Night after night I kept on with my struggle, knowing 
it was a small one, but vital. Returning home one dawn, 
in front of my doorway, I slipped on a little glass marble 
that some child must have lost at play. Instead of losing 
my temper, I started to laugh. The next day I began to 
collect marbles and bird shot. I took whole boxes of 
them with me to the next demonstration. It was very funny 
to see the horses slip and skid in mid-gallop. Be 
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Transistor radio brings music and news to remote corners of Ecuador 


THE VOICE THE ANDES 


STATION REACHES FOUR CORNERS OF ECUADOR AS WORLD LISTENS IN 


HAZEL O'HARA 


RuRAL PEOPLE in Ecuador are securing humble, but ade- 
quate, transistor radios made in the shops of the powerful 
radio station HcJB—La Voz de Los Andes. Thousands of 
rural Ecuadorians, whose homes are set in folds of the 


Haze. O'Hara, a frequent contributor to AMERICAS, is on the 
staff of the U.S. International Cooperation Administration mission 


in Ecuador. 


Andes or in forest clearings, live in mental isolation 
from the current events of their nation. I have seen the 
radios in homes of the Calderon Indians, who live within 
twenty miles of the radio station, which is located on 
the northern edge of Quito, the capital city, on the road 
to the airport. Andrés and Juana Guaman are an Indian 
couple who work a few acres in the lovely area around 
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Beougher family was lured to Ecuador by the Voice of the Andes. 
Nelda, on Kermit Beougher’s lap, is a jungle Indian child 


Calder6n, and Juana told me that when listening to 
El Agricultor Progresista she could envision her son, now 
attending an agricultural secondary school, before a 
microphone broadcasting such a program some day. 

The Calder6n Indians raise vegetables and flowers for 
the city markets, and many of the men work as houseboys 
or gardeners in the homes of the capital. Exposed as they 
are to urban ideas, these rural people probably get more 
from a news broadcast than do the Salasacas, suspicious 
Indians in central Ecuador who have never accepted the 
Conquest, but the Salasacas are asking for the radios. 
Many of the Otavalo Indians, those clever weavers and 
traders in the beautiful Otavalo valley in the north, 
have the transistor sets, as do some of the Colorados of 
the fancy red hair-do, who live on the warm lower west- 
ern slopes of the Andes. The Jivaros of head-shrinking 
notoriety can listen to programs in villages in the eastern 
lowlands. Plenty of radio is needed for Ecuador’s big 
task of fusing its disparate peoples into one national 
family. 

These little transistor sets, made under the direction 
of radio engineer Kermit Beougher, are not limited to the 
Indians. They are intended for those people, especially 
rural people, who handle little money in the course of 
a year and cannot aspire to owning a commercial radio. 

Some of the transistor receivers are in use in road 
camps, jails, and small stores. The foreman of a construc- 
tion gang writes to HCJB: “I am writing to ask for 
infor 1ation about the transistor radios . . . I would like 
to buy one for work in places where there is no elec- 
tricity. Sometimes in my work I have to give classes to 
the laborers, and | should like to have a transistor set so 
that I can be guided by your talks and lectures.” 

Ten years ago, Kermit Beougher was running his own 
radio shop in Medford, Oregon, and he and Kathryn 
Beougher were in the early stage of raising a family. 
Karyn was three years old, and Norman was only one. 
The parents followed with ardent interest the programs 
of a missionary station: “This is HCJB, the Voice of the 
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Andes, broadcasting from Quito, Ecuador, in South 
America.” For devoted Christians like the Beoughers, 
who were also in radio, it was stirring to hear the Gospel 
broadcast over a powerful radio station. They were, in 
fact, captured, and Kermit Beougher wrote to the World 
Radio Missionary Fellowship that maintains the HCJB 
station. He was accepted as a radio engineer, sold his 
business, and set out with his family for the Andes. 
They settled first in Pifo, about twenty miles from Quito, 
where the transmitter station is located. 

The World Radio Missionary Fellowship is an organi- 
zation of certain Protestant denominations in the United 
States and Canada, and their churches raise the money to 
support HCJB. It opened on Christmas day in 1931] as a 
250-watt station. Today it is the most powerful radio 
station in Latin America, its seven transmitting units 
yielding a combined transmission output of approximately 
120,000 watts. 

HcJB is on the air around the clock. The local pro- 
grams, from five in the morning until eleven at night, 
offer Ecuadorians a varied fare including national and 
international news expertly presented, Latin American 
sports, music, and special programs. Because of the excel- 
lent facilities it provides the government of the country, 
HCJB has attained a semi-official status as a disseminator 
of Ecuadorian culture. It broadcasts from the Presidential 
press room or from the Chamber of Deputies and follows 
the President to ceremonies. 

The station sends its Gospel voice around the world, 
broadcasting in Spanish, Quechua, English. German, 


Transistors make it possible to produce powerful radios cheaply 


Swedish, and Russian. Other languages are used when 
the station has someone on the staff to answer letters in 
those languages. The 43,976 letters received in 1960 came 
from points as far apart as Alaska, Russia, and New 
Zealand. More than 17,650 were written in Spanish, and 
of these 5,000 were from listeners in Ecuador. In the 
small correspondence building at the station, a staff of 
full-time and part-time workers handles the mail. 

People write to thank the station for the Gospel, for 
the news coverage, and for the musical programs. HcyB 
has more than ten thousand tape recordings and some 
two thousand records. Music lovers of Quito consult the 
morning paper to ascertain what the station is offering 
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on its daily classical hour. 

But how was it to reach into other homes where they 
never heard of Beethoven, homes without electricity or 
books, little rural homes with a million-dollar view of the 
Andes but without encouragement to create a better life 
for themselves? 

Eleven years ago, the HCJB radio station began to 
distribute small electric and battery radios, but they still 
could not reach those they most wanted to reach, for 
even these “inexpensive” radios were much too expensive 
for the purpose. When transistor radios appeared, the 
station’s technicians had something to play with. 

Kermit Beougher was transferred to HCJB headquarters 
in Quito to work on a design for a cheap transistor 
receiver. He finally evolved a one-band set for which the 
parts cost only eight dollars and twenty cents. The radio 
operates on flashlight cells, which may be bought locally. 
This modest set is by no means a competitive article, 
for anyone with the money for the purchase would prefer 
to buy a multiple-band radio in a smart metal case. These 
HCJB receivers are fixed-tuned and are encased in a plain 
wooden cabinet. Even the 250 sucres (about $15) for the 
5-transistor set or the 150 sucres for the 3-transistor set 
is a major investment for those who buy them. 

Beougher explains that they keep the price down by 
making their own transformers, using a Stevens universal 
coil winder, The parts are assembled on a printed circuit 
board, printed by the silk screen process. The batteries 
are placed in a cardboard carton with contacts on it 
so that they cannot be put in backwards. The 5-transistor 
set, which picks up the HCJB programs anywhere in Ecua- 
dor, takes four months or more of heavy usage before the 


Family near Calderén enjoys HCJB’s educational programs 


One of the Ecuadorians trained by Kermit Beougher assembles 
parts on printed circuit 


batteries have to be replaced. The 3-transistor set, made 
for those who live within sixty miles of the station, runs 
up to a year on one set of batteries. 

The fixed tuning, which is to the HCJB station, does 
not cheat the owners out of good programs. HcJB brings 
them national and local news, the words of their president 
and other leaders, Ecuadorian music, and information 
about their country. A regular program called Conozca 
el Ecuador (Know Ecuador) is particularly meaningful 
in this land so drastically cut up by the Andes and so 
divided spiritually into ethnic groups that feel no brother- 
hood with each other. The station also carries programs 
from the Organization of American States. A current 
offering on Saturdays is a serial broadcast of a BBC 
dramatization of Don Quijote de la Mancha, When | hear 
a sprightly masculine “Hello Teacher” from the radio, 
I know that a small class is going to struggle with English 
before the microphone. 

On seeing Indians around their transistor sets, I re- 
member the Chasquis, the runners whose flying feet 
connected the rugged kingdom of the Incas, bringing 
news of revolts, summoning armies, carrying orders about 
census-taking, about marrying, about planting and har- 
vesting. The transistor sets are the carriers of another 
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purpose—to teach. 

About three fourths of the more than four million 
population of Ecuador is rural, and about half of the 
total population lives in the highland area. The geography 
(great mountains, high valleys, and paramos, those lonely 
high plains) is enchanting for the tourists, but it is also 
a beautiful handicap to economic development. Many of 
the rural people produce only for their own use, and their 
lives are bounded by subsistence agriculture. 

One educational program carried by HCJB offers them 
practical instruction in agriculture: El Agricultor Pro- 
gresista, carried five days a week, supplied by the U.S. 
International Cooperation Administration. “Samuel Rob- 
inson” is the fictitious earthy specialist who talks to the 
farmers in simple language: “Now let’s continue our talk 
about the poultry house. Let’s consider what makes the 
most suitable floors. They can be of cement, brick. or 
dirt. Cement floors are best, as they are easier to clean 
and disinfect when bringing in new birds. It is very 
important to have good drainage around the house, 
especially with dirt floors, so that the moisture will not 
rise and cause the house to be damp. A layer of crushed 


Thousands of small radios have been supplied by HCJB. 
Five-transistor set will pick up station’s programs anywhere 
in Ecuador 


stone six inches deep underneath the dirt layer will keep 
the moisture from rising to the top layer of dirt.” 

In 1960, Samuel Robinson (actually Francisco Dar- 
quea) received about six hundred letters from those who 
listen to his program. “I can’t tell you,” and this is a 
typical letter, “how valuable your program is to us small 
farmers: please send me two copies of the booklet on 
raising pigs.” Letters come on scraps of paper, earnest 
misspelled letters. They come from illiterates, who have 
asked someone with the gift of writing to put down their 
message for Samuel Robinson. 

While working on the transistor sets, Kermit Beougher 
has become engrossed in the possibilities of radio as a 
medium for education in these Andean regions, which 
have such unresolved problems left over from the Con- 
quest, problems resulting from the isolation of their 
populations from modern knowledge and _ techniques. 
Next door to Ecuador, Colombian priests have been con- 
ducting educational programs by radio for a number of 
years. The U.S. Maryknoll order of missionary priests 
is using radio to teach the Aymara Indians in Bolivia to 
speak and write Spanish. 

During these eleven years through 1960, HcJB has 
distributed four thousand small radios, This total includes 
seven hundred of the transistor sets on which they first 
started to work in 1956, Kermit Beougher hopes that 
his five-man production line can assemble another 1.500 
transistor receivers during 1961. They had to mark time 
the first of the year waiting for parts, which are imported 
and must clear the Ecuadorian Customs. 

Kermit Beougher’s short production line is frequently 
shortened by the departure for a better-paying job of one 
of the men he has trained. Armando, for example, 
became interested in servicing radios and left to work 
for a local distributor. The most talented of all the 
workers, a young man named Manuel, learned English 
at the station, and he now holds a good job in California. 
Such losses are successes from the missionary’s point of 
view, and Kermit Beougher swallows his technical setback 
and wishes the graduate good fortune. 

Kathryn Beougher leads a busy life, keeping books for 
the radio department, helping the correspondence staff 
answer letters, and running their home. Karyn is now 
thirteen, Norman is eleven, and the youngest child. 
Karolyn, is seven. There is another little girl in the home. 
one whom the Beoughers brought back from the jungle 
because she needed medical care. Nelda, seven-and-a-half. 
proved to be highly intelligent. The Beoughers entered 
her in the first grade six months ago, and this child from 
the jungle. starting three months behind a class of city 
children, has caught up with them. She says “O.K.” and 
“I don’t know” like Karyn, Norman, and Karolyn, but 
the rest is in Spanish. 

The Beoughers were to go on home leave in July 1961. 
It has been nine years since they used to tune the radio 
in their livingroom in Medford, Oregon. to catch “This 
is HCJB, the Voice of the Andes.” Now they are a 
Spanish-speaking family with an extra child from the 
jungle who takes her turn at saying grace before dinner. 
No wonder they believe in radio communication. ®e 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS FINISH COURSE 


Fourteen social scientists from ten OAS mem- 
ber states received diplomas in June as the first 
graduates of the two-year course being offered 
under the Inter-American Program for Advanced 
Training in Applied Social Sciences. The pro- 
gram, sponsored by the OAS in cooperation with 
the National School of Anthropology and History 
of Mexico, is directed by Haitian anthropologist 
Rémy Bastien. 

The graduates, mostly anthropologists and soci- 
ologists, were studying man’s relationship to his 
society and environment. They sought to learn 
how they, in their own countries, could help people 
adapt to changing social and economic conditions; 
and how to base their plans of action on a knowl- 
edge of existing cultural patterns. 

Their studies combined class work with field 
work, Courses included urban and rural sociology, 
social anthropology, ethnology and ethnography, 
problems of industrialization and migration, ad- 
ministration of socio-economic development pro- 
grams, and methods of research and field work 
analysis. 

Many visiting professors supplemented the staff 
of the school for special courses. Among them 
were T. Lynn Smith, Oscar Lewis, Donald Pierson, 
J. V. D. Saunders, and Joan Snyder of the United 
States; Miguel Acosta Saignes of Venezuela; Or- 
lando Fals-Borda of Colombia; Manuel Sanchez 
Sarto of Mexico; and Mario C. Vazquez of Peru. 

The fellows were divided into small teams that 
undertook field projects for a total of about seven 
months. Some made a socio-economic study of the 
city of San Cristébal de las Casas to determine 
relations with neighboring Indian communities. 
Another team worked with the Inter-American 
Indian Institute on a study of the communities of 
the Sierra de Puebla with a view to planning a pro- 
gram of agricultural development and controlled 
credit. Some students studied communities in the 
Mezquital Valley, the Valley of Teotihuacan, and 
in Sonora and Sinaloa states. Others examined the 
dynamics of middle-class family life in Mexico 
City, and others studied the adaptability of work- 
ers from rural areas to industrial life in the city of 
Irolo. The worker’s life in industrial Zacapi was 
also studied. 

These graduates are now back in their own coun- 


tries, and a second and third class are taking the 
course. Eighteen fellows will be chosen late this 
year for the fourth class, to begin in March, and 
any interested parties are urged to apply before 
October 15 to Training Programs, Department of 
Social Affairs, Pan American Union. 
ANGEL PALERM 
Director, Department of Social Affairs 


MATHEMATICS CONFERENCE 


The status of mathematics training in the sec- 
ondary schools and universities of the Americas 
will be the subject of an Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Mathematical Education to be held in 
Bogota, Colombia, December 4 through 9. Eminent 
mathematicians from the Americas and from Eu- 
rope have been asked to give papers on such sub- 
jects as the training of mathematics teachers, new 
teaching methods, and such specific branches of 
mathematical training as geometry and the appli- 
cation of mathematics to physics. Educators and 
school administrators from all the countries of 
Latin America will also attend. Participants are 
expected to recommend cooperative programs that 
will aid in improving mathematics training. 

The Conference is being sponsored by the Inter- 
national Mathematical Union and the PAU Di- 
vision of Science Development. The Association 
of Colombian Universities is acting as host. Other 
organizations contributing to the support of the 
conference are UNESCO, the U.S. National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

JESSE D. PERKINSON 
Chief, Division of Science Development 


TRIBUTE TO AN ILLUSTRIOUS 
COLOMBIAN 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Embassy of 
Colombia and the OAS, a special meeting of the 
Ateneo Americano de Washington in the Hall of 
the Americas paid tribute to the late Colombian 
writer Baldomero Sanin Cano on the occasion 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
June 27. The Director of the PAU Department of 
Cultural Affairs, who is the head of the Ateneo, 
presided. 

Speakers at the ceremony were OAS Secretary 
General José A. Mora, Colombian Ambassador to 
the OAS Alberto Zuleta Angel, Professor James 
Willis Robb of George Washington University, 
Washington, and Rector Luis Alberto Sanchez of 
the University of San Marcos, Lima. 

Sanin Cano, who died in 1957, contributed to 
American literature through essays, books, and 
articles, and also held government and diplomatic 


posts. 


JUAN MARIN 
Director, Department of Cultural Affairs 
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The Right to Equality 


JACOB K. JAVITS 


DiscrmminaTion—U.S.A., by Senator Jacob K. Javits. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1960. 310 p. 
$4.95. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST the remaining racial and religious 
discrimination in the United States engaged my interest 
and action long before I entered public life. 1 cannot 
emphasize too strongly the primary importance of this 
struggle to the tranquillity of our country and its moral 
leadership of the free world. Patience and determination 
are basie qualities for success, law is the necessary equip- 
ment. but most essential of all is the support of a well- 
informed public opinion, This book is my contribution 
to the effort to provide information and to stimulate 
discussion and study of one of the major issues of our 
time. 

I was born in 1904, and I remember vividly my life 
as a small boy, the son of Jewish immigrants, in a jani- 
tor’s flat on Orchard and Stanton Streets on the lower 
East Side of New York City. My father made pants and 
doubled as janitor of the tenement, then later worked 
full time as the janitor for $30 a month, plus rooms. My 
mother sold crockery and dry goods from a pushcart. 
In school | read about democracy and about the equality 
of all in America, but to a poor Jewish boy, running 
errands for a candy shop, scratching for a penny, watch- 
ing my father get out the vote for two dollars a head 
paid by a saloonkeeper who was a Tammany Hall cap- 
tain, the words “democracy” and “equality” seemed just 
so many distant, high-sounding phrases. I had little 
thought that | could win social acceptance, not to speak 
of being permitted to serve in the high public offices of 
congressman, attorney general of New York State, and 
United States senator. 

My own experience is symptomatic of the social revolu- 
tion which has marked American life since the turn of 
the twentieth century. The United States of the early 
1900’s was a “white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon” country, 
as people used to say, Millions of citizens were not white 
or Protestant or “Anglo-Saxon” (meaning descended 
from Western European stock), but the dominant assump- 
tion was that they should be satisfied with the skimpier 
educations, the dirtier jobs, and a severely limited right 
to advance in the economic or political world. In 1900 
the top-ranking colleges admitted only a handful of 
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students from minority families, and most of these came 
from decidedly exceptional circumstances. It was difficult 
for a Catholic of Irish or southern European background, 
and still harder for an eastern European Jew, to rise 
high in the basic industries, in the professions, or in the 
realm of arts and letters. No realistic person would have 
thought of proposing anyone but an old-stock white 
Protestant for the presidency or the vice-presidency of 
the United States. As for the average Negro, in either 
the North or the South, he was lucky to find a livelihood 
that kept him in ramshackle housing and grubby food. 

During the decades after World War I, the United 
States went on chipping away at the crust of caste. There 
were years when the nation seemed to turn backward, 
but over-all it headed toward the elimination of discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, creed, or color. 

By the late 1950's, the highest prestige colleges were 
competing with each other to enroll outstanding students 
regardless of family background. More miles of trim 
suburbia were stretching out. now inhabited not only by 
the old-stock executive group but by the middle-class 
and working-class sons of immigrants. The only federal 
civil rights law since Reconstruction days was passed in 
1957, and was followed three years later by further civil 
rights legislation. In one area of U.S. life after another. 
Negroes scored more “firsts.” A particularly striking 
event occurred in 1958. For decades the top echelon of 
the U.S. diplomatic service had been considered a special 
preserve of the wellborn. On January 23, 1958, President 
Eisenhower appointed Clifton R. Wharton Minister to 
Romania, the first Negro to be named U.S. chief-of- 
mission to a country of predominantly white population. 

All the while, the 1954 Supreme Court decision order- 
ing the end of the color line in public schools was doing 
its work. Desegregation was resisted by efforts ranging 
from the portentous to the ridiculous. In Arkansas, Gov- 
ernor Orval Faubus so brazenly defied the Supreme 
Court that President Eisenhower ordered federal troops 
into Little Rock. In Florida, Henry Balch, columnist for 


Jacos K. Javits has been a U.S. Senator since 
1956. He previously served four terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives and two years as 
New York State Attorney General. He has con- 
sistently championed civil rights programs, spon- 
soring and serving as a floor leader for much of 
the recent legislation in this field. 
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Children of many races enjoy puppet show together at a school in northern part of the United States 


the Orlando Sentinel, thundered that a children’s book 
telling about the marriage of a white and a black rabbit 
was a plot of the “integrating desegregationists,” and 
hounded the volume off the shelves of the public libraries. 
(The author, Garth Williams, mused sadly: “It was writ- 
ten for children from two to five who will understand it 
perfectly. It was not written for adults, who will not 
understand it because it is only about a soft furry love 
and has no hidden message of hate.”) Under the circum- 
stances, desegregation moved ahead slowly. In 1960, on 
the anniversary of the Court decision, the statistics 
showed that only 6 per cent of the Negro students in the 
southern and border states were attending integrated 
schools—and the percentage was zero in Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. Yet, 
whatever the rate of speed, whatever the obstacles, the 
nation was going ahead desegrating its schools. 

Today. I am confident, the United States is entering a 
period when the walls of discrimination will go on tum- 
bling—and being tumbled—down. The election of a 
Catholic to the presidency is already a fact. By the year 
2000, it is conceivable that we may see the election of a 
Negro to the presidency or the vice-presidency. The 
appointment of a Negro secretary of state does not seem 
far-fetched when a man like Ralph Bunche is considered. 
A former assistant secretary of state, this distinguished 
American Negro is second only to Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjéld at the United Nations; he has, and has 
richly earned. an international reputation as a peace 
negotiator and statesman. Negro leaders have told me 


that they feel it will be politically feasible to name a 
Negro to the Supreme Court within the next ten years. 

In the proximate future we may well see a marked 
increase in the number of Negroes in Congress. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, spurred on by the passage of the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960, has launched a drive to triple Negro 
registration in the South and thus to put it on a par with 
the present 60 per cent registration of eligible white 
voters. I believe that the number in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is likely to grow steadily, and that, from the 
Negro 10 per cent of our population, between thirty and 
forty qualified persons may be elected as representatives 
to the 106th Congress by the year 2000. Long before 
then, I expect to see the first Negro since the Reconstruc- 
tion era taking his place in the United States Senate. 

By 1965, public school integration should be well on 
its way even in the Deep South. The next two Congresses, 
those which convene in 1961 and 1963, will probably 
bring an end to the archaic Senate Rule XXII and there- 
fore to the filibuster, which has been the special and 
stubborn hurdle on the road to civil rights legislation. 
I make this prediction on the strength of my own experi- 
ence in the Senate and on the basis of my observation 
of the mood of the country during the civil rights debates 
of 1957 and 1960. There is a new generation in the 
United States—and of those who live below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Today the South is producing an ever increas- 
ing number of enlightened citizens who, while still 
opposed to general civil rights legislation, do not carry 
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over the ancient southern opposition, indeed revulsion, 
to the idea of accepting Negroes as the equals of whites 
in public affairs. For example, during the civil rights 
discussions of recent years, a notable number of southern 
leaders conceded that the full enjoyment of the ballot 
belongs to the Negro as well as to the white man. 

If the country’s past argues for a continuing social 
upsurge, the country’s present certainly does not gainsay 
it. The Negro group, latest of the groups to make its bid 
for equal rights and equal opportunities, is certain to 
increase in political power and certain to use that power 
to win more opportunities. Since 1950, it has been esti- 
mated, the potential nonwhite vote has catapulted 25 per 
cent in New York, 50 per cent in Chicago, 62 per cent 
in Los Angeles. By the year 2000, one out of every three 
voters in New York and Chicago, and one out of two 
voters in Los Angeles, may well be nonwhite. Population 
shifts of minority groups to urban areas are creating a 
tide that could elect a nonwhite mayor in New York, 
Chicago. Philadelphia, or Los Angeles, before many 
years. In the South, as a result of the civil rights legis- 
lation already passed and the additional laws that are 
almost certain to come, the Negro will vote more and 
more. And, as all American groups have done, he will 
use the vote to broaden opportunities for himself. 

Outside the South. the antidiscrimination forces can 
count on a hard reality of modern U.S. life; prejudice 
has proved to be ineffective politics. In the past, bigotry 
and hate may have had some success, but today they 
simply do not work. In my own career in politics, I have 
had no little experience with religious smear campaigns. 
In the late part of the senatorial campaign of 1956, litera- 
ture appeared in New York City—-which has a large 
Jewish population—carrying the innuendo that I had 
forsaken the Jewish faith. The matter was brought out 
into the open during a television interview when viewers 
telephoned in the question: “Is it true that you changed 
your Jewish faith?” Questions such as this, as every 
public figure knows. are like that old verbal trap which 
calls for a yes or no answer to the question: “Have you 
stopped beating your wife yet?” Air time ran out before 
I could reply that I had not changed my religion. Yet. 
according to my analysis of the 1956 results, the question 
had little or no effect on the voters of New York State. 

The most spectacular proof that appeals to religious 
prejudice do not work in modern U.S. politics came in 
the West Virginia pre@gential primary battle of 1960 
between Senator John Kennedy, a Catholic, and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, a Protestant. Although Senator 
Humphrey made it ringingly plain that he wanted no 
votes gained from religious bias, anti-Catholicism was a 
blatant part of the campaign. Seasoned observers thought 
the prejudice might well have a decisive effect: West 
Virginia is 95 per cent Protestant and was supposed to 
have a strong anti-Catholic tradition. But when the votes 
were counted, Kennedy had won a thumping three-to-two 
victory. He was hurt little or not at all by the anti- 
Catholic campaign. On the contrary, apparently he was 
actually helped by it. Heavily Protestant West Virginia 
seemed the more determined to give the Senator, a 
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Catholic, a victory as a way of showing that it wanted 
no part of elections determined by irrelevant questions 
of religion. 

There are approximately 18,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States, one half of whom live in the South, and 
another third in five urban centers in the North. Statistics 
offer a dramatic picture of how meagerly they share in 
our expanding economy. In 1939, the median income for 
white workers was $1,112 a year; for nonwhite workers, 
it was $460. In 1955, white workers had a median income 
of $3,986, contrasted with $2,342 for nonwhite workers. 
These figures make plain that while the nonwhite popu- 
lation has shared in our general prosperity and reduced 
the difference between incomes, the Negro nevertheless 
continues to pay a severe price solely because of the color 
of his skin. Today, two out of every five Negro families 
earn less than $2,000 a year. Average Negro incomes are 
still far below white incomes. 

There is a final fact about the results of discrimina- 
tion, the most important of all. The future of our nation 
—indeed, its very existence—may well depend upon 
whether nonwhites living in the underdeveloped countries 
choose Communism or freedom. The great contest re- 
volves around the 1,200,000,000 people—largely Negro 
and Oriental—who live in the Far East, the Middle East, 
and Africa. This global picture is crucially related to our 
domestic struggle over civil rights and the ending of 
discrimination, It is so importantly related because the 
nonwhites are watching closely to see whether we prac- 
tice what we preach about equality and justice. 

No U.S. domestic situation gives the Soviet Union and 
the international Communist party more fuel for their 
propaganda machines than our two faces on civil rights. 
In terms of world prestige. Littlke Rock cost us more in 
one day of violent prejudice than the launching of all 
the Russian space satellites. 

Even more damaging to our prestige was the reaction 
of the press in the uncommitted areas of Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa. Typically. the Times of Indonesia 
declared: “It is hard to realize that this is taking place 
in a country proclaiming its democratic liberties for all 
to hear.” We simply cannot hope to win the nonwhite 
peoples of the world conclusively to our side if they doubt 
that we will consider them equals. They will continue to 
doubt just as long as we wave our Constitution at them 
with one hand, and with the other tolerate the denial to 
a substantial part of our citizens in a broad region of 
our own country of their rights under the Constitution. 

As the United States hurries along the road toward 
genuine democracy. all kinds of efforts will help. The 
agitation of organizations will have its importance; 
so, too, will the labors of dedicated individuals and the 
studies of psychologists, sociologists, economists, and 
historians. But the prime need is law—more firm, care- 
fully formulated legislation on the federal, state, and 
municipal levels directed toward making equal rights 
and equal opportunities ultimate realities. Law is the 
indispensable advance guard of social change. It gives 
well-intentioned men a standard to which they can repair. 
It nudges the indifferent and it tames the hostile. 
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Robert C. Weaver, a Negro, is 
Administrator of U.S. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency 


Hiram L. Fong, of Hawaii, is first 
person of Asian ancestry elected 
to U.S. Senate 


D. S. Saund, born in India, 
is a U.S. Congressman from 
California 
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In this connection, too little attention has been paid 
to the fact that the federal government now spends more 
than thirty billion dollars a year on contracts with 
private firms. This means that hundreds of thousands of 
jobs are placed where the government has the power— 
indeed, the responsibility—to see that they are filled with- 
out regard to religion or color, but the Congress has to 
help. In 1953, by executive order, President Eisenhower 
established the Federal Committee on Government Con- 
tracts, the main purpose of which is to combat discrimi- 
natory practices in industries fulfilling government con- 
tracts. The Committee has done some good work, but 
it is hampered by inadequate funds and staff and espe- 
cially by the fact that it does not have the authority of 
an institution established by Congress. (Since 1953, it 
has investigated only 837 complaints, and settled to its 
satisfaction only 245.) 

In 1959, as part of his package civil rights proposals, 
President Eisenhower recommended the establishment of 
a statutory Federal Commission on Equal Opportunity 
Under Government Contracts. New York State pioneered 
in this field with the formation of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. This agency’s experience and its 
success fully justify the President’s recommendation. The 
Eisenhower proposal was lost in the Senate compromises, 
but its ultimate enactment is of prime importance. 

Action is needed to bring, in all fifty states, the enact- 
ment of legislation already existing in five states, which 
forbids discrimination in any housing aided by federally 
guaranteed mortgages under the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration (FHA) or the Veterans Administration (VA). 


The existing state laws authorize agencies or commissions 
to deal with discrimination on a basis of conciliation 
and mediation and, if these fail, by civil action in the 
courts. But a big share of the responsibility for driving 
Jim Crow out of the housing field must be assumed by 
the federal government—and it could do a great deal 
more than it is presently attempting. It should be funda- 
mental federal policy for all agencies connected with 
housing to push vigorously for equal opportunity to a 
decent home. Every effort should be made—particularly 
every administrative effort—to bring about compliance 
by builders who seek the aid of FHA and VA mortgages. 
The Urban Renewal program shows that this can be done. 

Those of us who live in states like New York, where 
public sentiment and every responsible governmental 
agency are on record against any inequality of oppor- 
tunity, have a special responsibility to practice, and prac- 
tice in highly positive terms, what we preach. If southern 
segregationalists are to be deprived of their most cher- 
ished distortion—that racial or religious discrimination 
which persists in the North gives a license for Jim 
Crowism in the South—then none among us can be a 
mere bystander in the fight. 

It is a fight filled with its ups and downs, its nagging 
complexities, its shocking desertions, as I am only too 
well aware from my years in public office. It is also a 
fight peculiarly appropriate to the only nation in all 
of man’s long history that ever dared mix so many dif- 
ferent races, nationalities, and religions, and, having 
mixed them, dared to declare that the end product could 
be equal rights and equal opportunity for all. That the 
people of the United States have the desire, the strength, 
and the faith to go on pushing toward this goal has been 
said many times, but it was once said in a way that 
carries its special force over all the intervening decades. 
In 1880, United States Senator B. K. Bruce rose to 
support a pending bill. His remarks moved to the subject 
of the general meaning of the country’s experience, and 
he said: “As a people, our history is full of surmounted 
obstacles. We have been scaling difficult problems for 
more than a hundred years. We have been (and will 
continue to be) settling material, moral, and great politi- 
cal questions that before our era had been unsolved.” 

B. K. Bruce was a Negro, born into human slavery, 
elected to the United States Senate from Mississippi amid 
all the anti-Negro bitterness and violence of Reconstruc- 
tion days. His speech was in support of a bill protecting 
the civil rights and extending the opportunities of the 
American Indian. 

Many predict that racial tensions in the United States 
will get worse before they get better. I am well aware 
of these predictions and of the possibility that they 
could be correct, but I still have great faith in the 
resourceful genius of our country. When public indigna- 
tion is raised here there is no denying relief. To save 
ourselves—and do it just in time—there must be those 
who will not permit themselves to be still and compliant 
or permit their fellow-citizens to be complacent in the 
face of the incendiary injustices of discrimination and 
segregation which persist in our society. Ge 
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OF GRAN COLOMBIA 


Recent Cullural Trends in Ecuador, Colomtia, and Venezuela 


ALFONSO RUMAZO GONZALEZ 


DuRING RECENT “oNTHS the three republics that com- 
prised Gran Colombia— !«uador, Venezuela, and Colom- 
bia—have been especially engrossed with historical topics. 
The celebration of the sesquicentennial of the beginning 
of the struggle for independence was in progress, An ex- 
cellent collection of books, by Ecuadorian authors from 
before the war of independence to the present, was pub- 
lished in Ecuador under the title of “Biblioteca Minima 
[Minimum Library|.” Each volume is prefaced by an 
extensive explanatory prologue, followed, in each case, by 
the corresponding selection from the author or authors 
in question. The preliminary notes were entrusted to the 
best writers, and coordinated by such prominent figures 
as Gonzalo Zaldumbide. Venezuela is issuing a “library” 
of the National Academy of History: sixty books, of 
which forty have already appeared, all dealing with the 
early part of the nineteenth century. And in Colombia 
books, documents, and journals about the time of the 
liberation of New Granada were published or reprinted 
under the seal of the Colombian Academy of History. In 
the majority of the Latin American countries, as a gen- 
eral rule, the reexamination of the epic past continues 
vigorously; not from the point of view of criticism, nor 
in order to develop a philosophy of history, but rather to 
deal with the subject exhaustively. More value is still 
placed on old documents per se than on interpreting their 
larger meaning. 

In addition to official, or semiofficial, books of history, 
the theme appears prominently in the literary output of 
the three nations, in both prose and poetry. Or it may be 
the continuation of a traditional trend that has been very 
clearly established for several decades. Novelists, short 
story writers, poets, essayists, freed fromm restraint, have 
spelled out the nature of their real or imaginary interests, 
their inquiries in depth, and their psychological percep- 
tion. Nevertheless, that tradition has shown greater vigor, 
not in Colombia, where it was formerly conspicuous, but 
in Venezuela. Colombian writers on these subjects have 


Atronso Rumazo GonzAtez, an Ecuadorian journalist who wrote 
for many years for Colombian newspapers, now resides in Vene- 
zuela and contributes to the press there. He is a constant observer 
of the cultural life of the three countries covered in this report. 
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lapsed into third place, with Ecuador right after Vene- 
zuela. “Our culture was a little gray in 1960,” said El 
Tiempo of Bogota, at the end of last December. 

‘It is important to note that in Venezuela and Ecuador 
scientific works come next after literature, in an acknowl- 
edgment, so to speak, of current trends. In Colombia, on 
the other hand, the preference, after literature, is for 
history. The scientific work does not, however, deal with 
the harmonious complexity of the profound; it is limited 
to sociology and the juridical, to economics and statistics, 
to questions of geography or politics. Venezuela is pro- 
ducing two or three books of this kind each month. 

It has been in the theater that the three regions that 
made up Bolivar’s Gran Colombia have worked earnestly, 
producing both their own works and those of other coun- 
tries. Such a novelty involved the revival of a practice 
that had been abandoned and almost forgotten because 
of the movies. 


Ecuador 


The latest Ecuadorian novels are: El Dios Terrestre 
(The Latifundist), by Atanasio Viteri; El Chulla Romero 
y Flores (Romero y Flores, Status Seeker), by Jorge 
Icaza; Ya Esta Amaneciendo (Day Is Already Breaking), 
by a new author, Jorge Rivadeneyra; and several others. 
Thirty years ago, the Ecuadorian novelist began writing 
realistic novels, what Camus has called “the interminable 
enumeration”: the enumeration of injustices, abuses, ex- 
ploitation, misery, rebellion, hatred. Many of those names 
have become famous: Icaza, Humberto Salvador, Angel F. 
Rojas, Jorge Fernandez, Alfredo Pareja Diezcanseco, 
Gallegos Lara, Aguilera Malta, Gil Gilbert, Adalberto 
Ortiz. The writing of novels of this land—the brightest 
accent in the Hemisphere—has suffered a d° “!ne that 
cannot be clearly explained. 

In poetry Jorge Carrera Andrade and César Andrade 
continue to progress with no loss of energy. The latter 
published Boletin y Elegia de las Mitas (Bulletin and 
Elegy of the Myths), a work of intense mournful lyricism. 
Guillermo Rios Andrade, Rubén Astudillo, and Nicolas 
Rubio Vasquez, already well known, have also been 
heard from. 

A highly esteemed woman, Piedad Larrea Borja, speaks 
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out in an excellent essay: Abenhazam en la Literatura 
Ardbigoespanola (Aben Hazam in Hispano-Arabic Litera- 
ture). Carlos de la Torre Reyes also entered the essay 
field, although it is not his principal medium, with an 
analysis of La Tentacién de San Antonio y el Didlogo del 
Intelectual con la Mujer (The Temptation of St. Anthony 
and the Intellectual’s Conversation with Woman). 

It has been said, with very good reason, that history 
encourages biography. The history of the early years of 
the past century has been gathered together by the author 
of this commentary in the Triptico Bolivariano (Bolivar- 
ian Triptych), which includes a full treatment of the 
lives of Bolivar, Manuela Saenz, and Daniel O’Leary. In 
the same way, the history of Zaruma, a region in southern 
Ecuador that produced gold for five hundred years, has 
been told by a new name: Alfonso Anda Aguirre. 

Among the new voices, we should note here that of 
Lupe Rumazo [Alfonso’s daughter]; her book En el 
Lagar (In the Wine Press) is being published in Madrid. 
Benjamin Carrién has called her the most outstanding 
figure among the literary critics in Ecuador today. 

What about scientific ideas and accomplishments? 
Economic geography, soundly done; social and agrarian 
education; Africa—geographical, sociological, and politi- 
cal analysis; and electrocardiography, have been covered. 

There are three experimental theater groups and all 
work effectively: the Experimental Theater of the Central 
University; the Experimental Theater of the Alliance 
Francaise; and the Independent Theater. The first, 
brought to life by the enthusiasm of Sixto Salguero; the 
second, by two dynamic Frenchmen; and the third, by 
Francisco Tobar Garcia, author, stage director, empre- 
sario, and actor. He has already presented some ten of 
his works. When the National Institute of the Theater is 
created—a project of Benjamin Carri6n, the director of 
the Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana—theatrical activity 
will be further increased, with, perhaps, a working al- 
liance with the three groups already active in the field. 

Ecuador and Venezuela have permanent prizes for in- 
tellectual activity. The Tobar Prizes, awarded by Quito, 
were won by Jorge Carrera Andrade (Ecuadorian ambas- 
sador to Venezuela), with the two-volume work Galeria 
de Misticos e Insurgentes (Gallery of Mystics and In- 
surgents) and Camino del Sol, Historia de un Reino Des- 
conocido (The Road of the Sun, a History of an Un- 
known Kingdom); and by Francisco Ochoa Ortiz, with 
Comentarios de la Ley Organica de la Funcion Judicial 
(Commentaries on Organic Law of Judicial Operation). 

These brief notes on the Ecuadorian intellectual fer- 
ment, which has manifested itself §generously—prodi- 
gally—in art exhibits, in concerts, and in lectures, cannot 
end without mention of the death of a great writer and 
humanist: the Jesuit priest Aurelio Espinosa Polit, Rector 
of the Catholic University of Quito. His major works are 
translations: from Virgil, Socrates, Horace; excellent 
studies of Espejo and Olmedo; and volumes of poetry 
and literary criticism. 


Venezuela 


Venezuela produced three very good novels by dedi- 


Jorge Carrera Andrade. Ecuadorian ambassador to Venezuela, 
won Tobar Prize for literature. awarded by city of Quito 


cated authors: Tiempo de Siega (Harvest Time), by 
Lucila Palacios (Venezuelan ambassador to Uruguay) ; 
Oficina No. 1 (Office No. 1), by Miguel Otero Silva, edi- 
tor of the newspaper El Nacional; and Cuando la Luz se 
Quiebra (When the Light Breaks), by Gloria Stolk. In 
the first there is a self-sacrificing woman caring for her 
nephews; she turns to crime. The third is a study of the 
impact of Venezuela on the soul of the immigrant; the 
psychological problem finds an optimistic solution. Otero 
Silva’s book tells of the birth of a town near an oil der- 
rick; earlier, in Casas Muertas (Dead Houses), he had 
shown the agony of a town slowly being destroyed by 
malaria. 

Dedicated writers are also found in the field of poetry: 
Otto de Sola, who has already been so productive, with 
El Arbol del Paraiso (The Tree of Paradise); José 
Ramon Medina, to whom the National Poetry Prize was 
awarded for Memorias y Elegias (Memories and Elegies) ; 
Vicente Gervasi (Venezuelan minister to Israel), author 
of several books, with Olivos de Eternidad (Olive Trees 
of Eternity); Jean Aristeguieta, author of more than 
twenty books, with Jardin de Arcangeles (Garden of the 
Archangels) and Con el Signo de Eva (With the Mark of 
Eve); and Oscar Rojas Jiménez, with Caballeros de la 
Eternidad (Knights of Eternity). Today Venezuela 
abounds in poets of high quality, with deep, pure inspira- 
tion. It is almost a “land of poets.” There has been an 
anthology of regional poets, those of the state of Tachira, 
in the western part of the country. 

Numerous political and sociological studies have been 
published, as well as some on agricultural problems. 
Perhaps Los Viajeros de Indias (Travelers of the Indies) , 
by Francisco Herrera Luque, is the most pithy and widely 
read work. This psychopathological study starts with the 
conquistadors and reaches this conclusion: “Between 25 
and 30 per cent of Venezuelans are mentally weak.” Can 
a psychopathic heritage, stemming from the conquista- 
dors four centuries ago, be scientifically supported? 

Venezuela’s concern with the historical is manifested 
not only in the sesquicentennial publications of the 
Academy, but also in two important collections: one, 
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Miguel Otero Silva, editor of El Nacional in Caracas, tells of 
birth of a town near an oil derrick in novel Oficina No. 1 


from the executive office of the President of the Repub- 
lic; the other, the “Biblioteca de Autores y Temas Tachi- 
renses (Library of Authors and Themes from Tachira 
state).” Credit for both goes basically to an outstanding 
and dynamic intellectual—Ramon J. Velasquez, historian, 
critic, and journalist. His position as Secretary General 
to the President of Venezuela has also been used to sup- 
port this vigorous cultural activity, which already num- 
bers many volumes. The Tachira “library” alone comes 
to fourteen volumes. 

Biography continues to be cultivated in the land of 
Andrés Bello. Those of the clergyman José Félix Blanco, 
chaplain of the Liberator’s armies, of the founding father 
Domingo Montes, and of the educator Luis Ezpelosin, 
have been released in recent months. There has been, as 
well, Isaac J. Pardo’s very detailed study, rich in mi- 
nutiae and references, of the Elegias de Varones Ilustres 
de las Indias (Elegies to Illustrious Men of the Indies). 
by Juan de Castellanos. This is a useful reference work. 

The Venezuelans’ outburst of special attention to his- 
torical matters is due principally to the fact that succes- 
sive dictators, during Venezuela’s time as a_ republic, 
have, until recently, prevented the thorough, free re- 
search necessary for independent critical writing. In ad- 
dition, these dictatorships also made some very interest- 
ing history themselves: the forms of oppression, the 
abuse of public funds, and the skillful resort to buying 
off consciences. 

The theater has received even more attention than the 
historical subjects. Fourteen playwrights have presented 
their work in recent months! Works of Venezuelan and 
foreign authors have been presented regularly by at least 
four theaters: Ateneo, Los Caobos, La Comedia, and La 
Quimera. And the public likes this; it attends, applauds, 
and discusses. The Venezuelan authors prefer politics, 
treated directly or indirectly. Political themes are the 
most popular in this country. Among foreign authors, 
Eugéne lonesco and Tennessee Williams have achieved 


great success. Avant-garde plays are sought; and if they 
point > stark social problems, so much the better. 
There gre good actors, excellent stage sets, and a great 
deal of enthusiasm. The Second Theatrical Festival was a 
success. 

Venezuela gives an annual award for either prose or 
poetry: one year to a poet, the next year to a writer of 
prose. This year’s winner was the poet José Ramon 
Medina. The winner must have been nominated by the 
authors themselves; if he is not nominated, he cannot be 
considered, however distinguished he may be. Another 
prize—awarded every two years, on a special basis—is the 
“Leon de Greiff.” This time it went to the Peruvian poet 
Sebastian Salazar Bondy, for the international character 
of his work. And for scientific works there is a $10,000- 
prize instituted by the Creole Petroleum Company. This 
was won by Dr. Miguel Layrisse and Dr. Johannes 
Wilbert (Venezuelan and German, respectively). with the 
work El Antigeno del Sistema Sanguineo Diego (The 
Antigen of the Diego Blood System). 

Two writers have died in Venezuela recently: Raul 
Carrasquel Valverde, well-known columnist, whose work 
appeared in periodicals and newspapers but was never 
collected in book form. And Pascual Pla y Beltran, a 
Spanish poet of particular importance. In addition, sev- 
eral public functions honored the memory of Teresa de 
la Parra, author of the famous novels /figenia and Me- 
morias de Mama Blanca. She died in Madrid twenty-five 
years ago. 


Colombia 


Colombia produces little, in proportion to its fourteen 
million inhabitants. It ought to offer more than Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador combined. 

A curious experiment in the literary field has been 
made there. Six authors, none of whom has yet attained 
exceptional prestige, turned to publishing their own 
works. Under the simple title of “Narradores Colombia- 
nos de Hoy [Colombian Authors of Today],” they re- 
leased six books: Burbujas (Bubbles), a short novel by 
German Beltran; Solamente la Vida (Only Life), a col- 
lection of short stories by Fernando Soto Aparicio; La 
Libertad Es Mujer (Liberty Is a Woman), a tragi-comedy 
by Fernando Ponce de Leén; La Frontera (The Fron- 
tier), a novel by Carlos Delgado Nieto; Cuentos de 
Muerte y Libertad (Stories of Death and Liberty), by 
Manuel Zapata Olivella; and Nueve Estampas de Aluci- 
nado (Nine Sketches from Hallucinations), by the 
Spaniard Clemente Airé, a resident of Colombia. The 
enterprise consisted of selling the six books as a set, at a 
very low price, with the idea of capturing the average 
reader. Latin American authors need to tempt the market 
in many ways, at least in the first stage of their produc- 
tion. There are no publishing houses that discover talent. 

Of this group of six, one—Manuel Zapata Olivella, 
like Arturo Echeverri Mejia, among others—was formerly 
concerned with the theme of political violence that has 
inspired so much good literature. Perhaps Quien Dijo 
Miedo (Who’s Afraid? ), by Jaime Sanin Echeverri, may 
be the last work inspired by this undeclared civil war, 
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Venezuelan poet Jean Aristeguieta recently published Jardin de 
Arcangeles and Con el Signo de Eva 


this exacerbation that lasted more than ten years, and 
cost a hundred thousand or two hundred thousand lives. 
He introduces a new element: humor, in the face of mis- 
fortune and death; perhaps from the need for contrast, 
or from bitter despair. In his book of stories Viento de 
Tropico (Wind of the Tropics), José Francisco Socarras 


also is obsessed with the political violence in his country, 
although he confesses that his stories are designed for 
the humble reader, who must come to understand his 
problems and rebel. It is a realistic book, in which the 
characters are victims. Realism obsesses all left-wing 
writers. 

Political themes are presented in more than one book: 
Los Ultimos Dias de Lépez is about the ex-president of 
Colombia and leader of the Liberal Party. The author is 
his son, Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, who supplements the 
text with numerous letters from his father, and other 
documents. Los Partidos en Colombia (Political Parties 
in Colombia), is by Guillermo Salamanca. There have 
been only two traditional parties for over one and a third 
centuries: the Conservative and the Liberal. The author 
belongs to the first, and from this frame of reference 
passes judgment on the other. 

The books of Luis Lépez de Mesa, an older Colombian 
writer, always arouse comment and even polemics. His 
latest (1961) is entitled Rudimentos de Onomatologia. 
Seven hundred pages devoted to “wondering about the 
significance of given names and the family names derived 
from them” in Spanish and related languages. According 
to him, the author’s own given name means “famous 
warrior, in German; eminent scholar, in Gothic; and in- 
telligence, in Old German.” A labor of almost twenty 
years... 

Theater in Colombia has also had something of a re- 
vival. The successful companies are El Buho, Atenas, 


Escuela Departamental de Cali, Santaferefio, El Burrito 
(a children’s theater), and Luis Enrique Osorio’s Com- 
pafiia Bogotana de Comedias. The majority of the plays 
presented were by foreign authors; Colombian output is 
still very limited in this field, with the brilliant exception 
of the work of Luis Enrique Osorio, who has written and 
produced a great many plays. One of them, Adentro los 
de Corrosca (Come in, Corroscans), had more than two 
hundred performances in years gone by. Manuel Zapata 
Olivella’s name appears here, as well as among the 
writers of novels and stories, with Los Pasos del Indio 
(Footsteps of the Indian). 

There is a feeling of rebellion among young Colombians 
and a desire for change, symbolized by the “construction- 
ism” launched by two young men in Bogota. One, a 
twenty-year-old painter, burned more than thirty canvases 
he had painted; the other, a twenty-two-year-old writer, 
destroyed two novels, a play, and several short stories. 
Over these ashes, which represented the impact of the 
past and imitation, they will build a new pictorial and 
literary art; they want to put an end to “the tropical 
siesta.” The new trend is called “constructionism.” Where 
does its magnetic compass point? It’s too early to tell. 
But it was in Colombia that one of the reformers of 
poetry in the Hemisphere appeared at the end of the past 
century: José Asuncion Silva, who wrote long and short 
verses, “like the pipes of an organ.” 

Miguel Angel Cardenas, Armando Villegas, Samuel 
Montealegre, Augusto Rendén, Marco Ospina, Luis Ro- 
bles, Miguel Angel Torres, Carlos Rojas, and so many 
more painters, have continued producing and exhibiting, 
as have the painters of Ecuador and Venezuela (more 
than one of whom lives in Paris). 

ov 

An assemblage of the cultural production of these 
countries reveals that the writer and the artist have not 
yet become greatly inquisitive. They create, drawing in- 
spiration from European and U.S. influences, The Vene- 
zuelan short story output, for example—one of the most 
prolific in Latin America, although lately very few books 
of them have been published—is strongly impregnated 
with Faulkner’s style, or shares in the inevitable political 


José Ramén Medina won Venezuelan 
National Poetry Prize for his 
Memorias y Elegias 
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realism trend. Painting and sculpture are either oriented 
toward a Mexican-like interest in Indians, especially in 
Ecuador; or they derive from the abstract, principally 
in Venezuela. Not many months have passed since the ex- 
tensive Venezuelan polemic over abstract art and figura- 
tive art. The eyes of the painters of these latitudes have 
been dazzled by Paris, London, New York, or Rome. 
There is even Picassism. And most of the music com- 
posers have accepted the dodecaphonic scale; even folk 
music has gone through the same filter. 

It is important to mention three men who have been 
absorbed with the theater; they love it intensely and 
write for it with undiminishing enthusiasm: Francisco 
Tobar Garcia, in Ecuador; Enrique Buenaventura, in 
Colombia; and Roman Chalbaud, in Venezuela. Tobar, 
author of Las Mariposas (The Butterflies), Témpera, La 
Gaya, Pardbola, Los Dioses y el Caballo (Gods and the 
Horse), La Res (The Steer), La Tiniebla Exterior (The 
Darkness Without), Todo lo que Brilla es Oro (All That 
Glitters Is Gold), La Noche no es para Dormir (The 
Night Is Not for Sleep), and La Llave del Abismo (The 
Key to the Abyss). This last one opened in June; it 
raises social problems, set in the world of fantasy— 
Tobar is a magnificent poet—and handles irony skill- 
fully. As the leading actor in each of his productions, he 
gives his creation perfect expression. His Independent 
Theater is now eight years old. Enrique Buenaventura, 
of Cali, Colombia, has grasped the torch of good theater 
with extraordinary intelligence and vigor. His efforts car- 
ried him to the capital of France itself, with his theatrical 
group. to present there his own version of a story by the 
Colombian writer, the late Tomas Carrasquilla. He won 
first prize in a national competition in Bogota, with 
Giraudoux’ The Madwoman of Chaillot. In Venezuela, 


Francisco Tobar Garcia, Ecuadorian playwright, producer, and director, acts in one of his own productions 


Roman Chalbaud is the leading playwright, in spite of 
his youth. He focuses on the social complexities in his 
country today. His latest work, Sagrado y Obsceno 
(Sacred and Obscene), shows a well-defined socio-political 
tendency. 

The novel—the high point in contemporary literature— 
has succeeded in Venezuela in breaking away from folk- 
lore and the description of everyday life. The greatness of 
Rémulo Gallegos compelled many to adopt his course, 
indicated in Dota Barbara and Canaima. Today social 
problems are very important, centering about the wealth 
derived from oil, or the misery in rural areas. As yet, 
the city has been little written about. In Ecuador the 
novelists concentrate on the Indian, the Negro, and the 
mestizo; essentially a social concern. Colombia has liber- 
ated itself from the two great master works of the past: 
La Voragine (The Vortex), by José Eustasio Rivera, and 
Maria, by Jorge Isaacs. It has made good use of the sub- 
ject of political violence, which is basically a great social 
drama. But, in these three nations one does not find, in 
the current output, either the “perfect types” or the 
“closed universes” of the great novel; or “life as fate,” 
or “the reform of the world, in accordance with man’s 
deepest desire.” They have not scaled such heights, al- 
though Otero Silva, Angel F. Rojas, and Daniel Caicedo 
already seem to be moving in that direction. 

The accent on history during these months culminated, 
in Venezuela, with a grand Hemisphere-wide Congress— 
which included European delegates—held in Caracas, for 
the purpose of considering and discussing “the evolution 
of constitutional thought in Latin America, between 1810 
and 1830.” The men of the law, face to face with history 
whose laws, if there be any, are so little understood by 
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FROM THE NEWSSTANDS 


Stamps 


This account of how the history of 
Mexico is reflected in her postage 
stamps was published in Intercambio 
of Mexico City. 


Just 105 years ago, on February 21, 
1856, President Don Ignacio Comon- 
fort issued a decree authorizing the 
first issue of postage stamps in Mexico. 

The problems facing the Mexican 
post office at the time must have been 
formidable. Up till then the custom in 
Mexico had been to frank letters with 
a heavy seal, usually home-made, 
known as the “Sello Negro.” Many 
different varieties of the “Sello Negro” 
are to be found, varying from town to 
town. Now, against the background of 
a highly unsettled internal situation, a 
whole new set of regulations had to be 
devised and relayed to local post- 
masters, many of whom must have 
found the change very hard to under- 
stand. 

The main problem was one of com- 
munications. In a vast country where 
roads at that time only extended be- 
tween the main towns and even then 
were frequently impassable, where 
virtually the only transport for mails 
was by diligences drawn by a couple 
of mules, on horseback, or simply by 
foot runners, and where guerrillas and 
robbers abounded, especially during 
the Civil War period, the physical 
problem of getting stamps to remote 
areas, instructions understood by local 
postmasters, and mails delivered, must 
have been tremendous. In the circum- 
stances, it is astonishing that the Post 
Office administration with its head- 
quarters in Mexico City managed to 
operate a system at all. . . . But most 
of the local postmasters did their best, 
and while many consignments of 
stamps were intercepted en route from 
Mexico City, the great majority got 
through; and from the minutely kept 


records in Mexico City it has since 
been possible to reconstruct a picture 
of a hard working and conscientious 
body of postal officials striving against 
odds to ensure that the mails somehow 
were delivered. 

The first problem with which the 
postal administration had to deal was 
the possibility of interception of con- 
signments of postage stamps by brig- 
ands. A highly original and ingenious 
solution to this problem was devised. 
Article 15 of the 1856 regulations pro- 
vided, in order to avoid fraud by rob- 
bery or loss on the way, that imme- 


diately stamps were received from. 
Mexico City postmasters should over- 


print each one with the district name 
so that if they were offered for sale in 
any place without the overprint they 
would be valueless. In simple terms 


FRANCO EN TEXCONG, 


Texcoco flying horse postmark 


this meant that if a consignment of 
stamps sent out from the head office 
in Mexico City was intercepted on the 
way to, say, Toluca, they were worth- 
less, as without the overprint super- 
imposed by the postmaster in Toluca, 
they could not be used by anyone as 
no post office would accept them as 
valid. Today, these early issues of 
Mexico are unique in the world in 
carrying these overprints and for this 
reason, with all the possibilities of 
error and variety which the system 
was bound to produce, the early issues 
of Mexico have always had a very 


special charm for collectors. 

The first stamps of Mexico, issued, 
needless to say, without perforations, 
depicted, as seems only appropriate, 
the liberator Hidalgo, his head and 
shoulders looking shrewdly but per- 
haps a little wistfully out of an oval 
frame surrounded by floral motifs. ... 

By the end of August 1856 the first 
printings had been made and consign- 
ments began to be sent. out to the prin- 
cipal post offices outside Mexico City ; 
in all, sixty localities received consign- 
ments direct, of which fifty-three were 
main district post offices like Guadala- 
jara, Mazatlan, Oaxaca and so on... . 

All fifty-three postal districts con- 
trolled a number of sub post offices, 
varying from two to over forty, to 
which each would deliver special con- 
signments, as necessary, and here too 
there is a great fascination in the end- 
less variety of postmarks which this 
system produced. While the sub-district 
postmaster was not authorized to over- 
print the name of his sub district as 
well, he could produce his own post- 
mark. Thus every little pueblo, how- 
ever remote, provided it had a post 
office of some kind, had its own post- 
mark, usually home-made. Many of 
these were remarkable and even those 
where local facilities could provide no 
more than a crude wood block seal 
with greasy ink, often have great at- 
traction either by their extreme rarity 
or their indefinable quality of sim- 
plicity and strength. Special mention 
should perhaps be made of the post- 
mark of Miahuatlan in the State of 
Oaxaca with its delightful figure of 
the postman doing his rounds with 
satchel and sword; Texcoco with its 
well-known emblem of the flying 
horse; Irapuato with its splendid post- 
mark of the cap of liberty basking in 
the rays of the sun, and the elegant 
floral motif used by the postmaster in 
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Ciudad Guzman (Zapotlan). In addi- 
tion, special postmarks were author- 
ized for use in the diligencias offices 
in Mexico City, Lagos, and Toluca; 
the latter in particular, with its de- 
lightful picture of a mule coach com- 
plete with driver cracking his whip, is, 
for obvious reasons, a great favorite 
with collectors. 

_ The years immediately following the 
introduction of postage stamps in 
Mexico were amongst the most event- 
ful in Mexican history, giving an added 
interest to the early issues. The finan- 
cial situation was serious throughout 
and there was the constant problem of 
how to raise enough revenue to pay 
interest on the Mexican debt, most of 
which was due to foreign debt holders. 
In March 1858 the liberal President 
Comonfort was forced to abdicate by 
Zuloaga, the leader of the Clerical- 
Conservative Party. Zuloaga’s claim to 
the Presidency was disputed by Benito 
Juarez who, as liberal Vice-President 
under Comonfort, based his claim on 
the 1857 Constitution. A three-year 
Civil War followed with Zuloaga and 
his government initially holding Mex- 
ico City, and Juarez with a rival gov- 
ernment in Vera Cruz. It was not until 
January 1861 that Juarez finally en- 
tered Mexico City in triumph after the 
defeat of General Miramén. Through- 
out the period there was the possi- 
bility of foreign intervention to en- 
force the claims of debt holders and 
in particular, the risk of war with 
Spain. Judrez’s triumph in 1861 thus 
only encouraged his enemies the more 
to try to overthrow him. With the sup- 
port of many Mexican Conservatives, 
the Emperor Napoleon II] of France 
was thus enabled to embark on his 
famous military adventure against 
Mexico. . . . In June 1864 Maximilian 
entered Mexico City and was pro- 
claimed Emperor. Three years later he 
was executed at Querétaro, and in 
July 1867 Benito Juarez once more 
entered Mexico City and took over the 
government. 

Against such a background it is 
hardly surprising that Mexican stamps 
reflect some of the alarms and excur- 
sions of the period. In the parlous fi- 
nancial situation in Mexico, the ad- 
ministration of the Post Office suffered 
along with other government depart- 
ments. From the bright and hopeful 
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colors of the first printings of 1856 
the Hidalgo issues can be seen fading 
visibly in later printings as the quality 
of the ink supply deteriorated and the 
plates with which the. stamps were 
printed began to wear out with little 
replacement. Even the re-issue of the 
1856 values in April 1861 in new 
colors, possibly by way of celebrating 
the return of Juarez to Mexico City, 
bore the marks of strain; and for a 
year after the collapse of the Empire, 
from August 1867 to August 1868, the 
old Hidalgo plates were produced, put 
back into service, printing in many 
cases almost illegible stamps often 
showing cracks across the plate itself. 
In certain areas extraordinary meas- 
ures had to be taken. Thus in Novem- 
ber 1858, during the Civil War, dis- 
turbances in and around Zacatecas 
forced the withdrawal of the district 
post office to Aguascalientes, appar- 
ently leaving the district overprint 
stamp behind in Zacatecas; letters sent 
from Aguascalientes in this period 
simply bore “Zacatecas” handwritten 
by the postmaster across their stamps. 
In numerous districts where stamps ran 
out before fresh supplies arrived, the 
high value four and eight Reales 
stamps were cut in half or quartered. 
These today when found on envelopes 
are amongst the rarest and most prized 
of all Mexican stamps. Again in June 
1863 the postmaster of San Luis Potosi 
who at that time was cut off from sup- 
plies from Mexico City by the French 
who had just occupied the capital . . . 
authorized post offices in his district to 
revert to the use of the old “sello 
negro” for franking purposes in case 
they ran out of stamps. . . . Acapulco 
and other towns also reverted to the 
use of the old “sello negro” without 
stamps in this period. 

A great deal more could be added 
of a similar kind to show the chaos 
and difficulties which the postal ad- 
ministration had to face. The plates of 
the Hidalgo first issues certainly did 
yeoman service, and by 1862 it was 
realized that they would have to be 
replaced. One of the most curious inci- 
dents of Mexican postal history then 
follows. The Juarez government or- 
dered a new issue of stamps from a 
printing firm in the United States, 
representing Hidalgo but much more 
modern in appearance. Unfortunately, 


supplies of the new issue only arrived 
in Mexico City a few weeks before 
Juarez’s government was forced to 
evacuate the city in June 1863. They 
were thus never put into service there. 
Instead the new issue was carted out 
of Mexico as part of the baggage of 
the retreating government. While in 
San Luis Potosi the Juarez forces 
seem to have used existing stocks of 
the old Hidalgo issue, but by the time 
they reached Saltillo and Monterrey, 
these were apparently exhausted and 
they were obliged to put the new issue 
into circulation. A very large number 
of stamps of this issue subsequently 
appeared on the market as remainders 
and have little or no interest to the 
collector. But those which were actu- 
ally used by the Juarez government in 
Monterrey and Saltillo in 1864 and 
carry the overprint of these towns are 
of great rarity and interest. Unfortu- 
nately the postmark, which seems to 
have consisted of nothing more than a 
crude oval, has often been forged and 
genuine copies are very hard to come 
by, especially on their original en- 
velopes. 

...The very special quality and 
charm of the early Mexican stamps 
was recognized very early and an im- 
mense amount of labor has been spent 
in trying to analyze and classify all 
their varieties. From about 1880 on- 
wards, however, the collector’s task 
was made more difficult by the num- 
ber of forgeries, especially of rare 
postmarks, which began to appear on 
the market. In the process, for a time 
the ordinary non-specialist collector 
was so discouraged that Mexican 
stamps were shunned by many. To- 
day, almost all the great collections of 
the early Mexican issues have been 
dispersed, and the pioneers in this field 
of research are dead. But the forgeries 
have practically all been classified and 
rejected, and despite their high cost 
the early issues of Mexico once again 
attract specialists, mostly now in the 
United States. There is every sign 
from rising prices in the auction sale 
rooms that this trend will continue. 
Anyone therefore who is lucky enough 
to come across a hoard in an old cellar 
or cigar box may well find himself 
amply rewarded, that is if he doesn’t 
become so intrigued by them as to be- 
come a specialist collector himself. 
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TOYNBEE LOOKS AHEAD 


Dr. Juan Marin, Director of the PAU 
Department of Cultural Affairs, wrote 
this account of a conversation with 
the British historian Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, which took place while both were 
participants in the Third Annual World 
Conference of Writers and Artists, held 
in April in Washington, D.C. Reprinted 
below is a portion of the interview as 
it was published in El Mercurio of 
Santiago, Chile. 

“Professor Toynbee, do you believe 
in Thor Heyerdahl’s Kon-Tiki theory 


Borjalo in O Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro 


or do you hold the opposite opinion, 
that the current was from the other 
direction?” 

The historian thought a while and 
then answered: 

“I believe that there were migra- 
tions from both sides. The Pacific 
Ocean was very different in prehis- 
toric times. Have you heard of the 
submerged continent of Lemuria?” 

I replied that I had not only heard 
of it, I had even written about the sub- 
ject, and believed that it existed. 

“Well, then,” said Toynbee, “if Le- 
muria, or what the ancients called the 
Great Continent of the South, existed, 
communication between South Amer- 
ica and the Eastern Pacific was very 
close. I have heard that the flora of 
the provinces of southern Chile and 
the flora of New Zealand are very 
similar. . . .” 

We spoke then of the Mayas, who, 
to Toynbee, are also a historical enig- 
ma. Where did they come from? Why 
did they settle in that region? 

We talked of Copan, the great Maya 
shrine in Honduras, which we both 
had visited, and I took advantage of 
the opportunity to ask a question that 
was burning on my lips: 

“When you were in Copan, Profes- 
sor Toynbee, didn’t you have the im- 
pression of having seen the same thing 
somewhere else?” 

“Yes indeed,” he said. “Copan re- 
minded me very clearly of Angkor 
Wat, in Cambodia.”. . . 

Later the conversation changed to 
the present world situation, which 
caught our attention when another del- 
egate arrived with newspapers carrying 
large headlines about Algeria, Cuba, 
the Congo, and Laos. Professor Toyn- 
bee said then: 

“I am convinced that Western civil- 
ization will survive these crises. The 
supremacy of the West began in 1683 
with the defeat of the Turks and grew 
at a dizzy rate until 1917. At that point 
a rapid decline began, or more prop- 
erly, a ‘return to normal,’ a return 
that should not surprise us, and one 
that we should not deplore. The de- 
feats of the West have been, up to now, 
essentially moral defeats: colonialism, 
a collective conscience that ignored 
treaties, and so on. But in the very 


liberation of the colonial peoples there 
is an element of triumph for the West 
because, when these peoples liberate 
themselves, they do it in the name of 
the Western ideas and principles that 
we ourselves have taught them. Even 
Communism is a Western idea, and so, 
when an Asiatic or African nation is 
confronted with the dilemma of choos- 
ing between democracy and Commu- 
nism, it is actually being offered two 
clearly Western ideas. The final tri- 
umph will depend on which of these 
two ideas can offer the greatest prog- 
ress and satisfaction, not only in the 
material realm, but also in the sphere 
of spiritual values. And that is exceed- 
ingly important.” 

I asked him a final question: 

“Tell me, Professor Toynbee, sup- 
posing there is no World War III, with 
its inevitable atomic holocaust, what 
do you believe will be the solution to 
this dilemma?” 

The British scholar mused for a long 
time and his gaze strayed through the 
window to the nearby garden under the 
cloud-laden spring sky of Washington 
in April. He answered indirectly, al- 
most as if he were talking to himself: 

“The leveling possibilities of science 
and technology are incalculable. Things 
that today seem so far apart and so 
different will one day come to be very 
similar, almost impossible to differ- 
entiate.” 
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Letters 


THE PEOPLE OF COLOMBIA 


I should like to congratulate you on the 
excellent article in the May issue, titled 
“The People, Si!” This gives a very com- 
plete and stimulating picture of community 
action in Colombia, for which I personally 
have great hopes. 

Robert E. Kingsley 
Coral Gables, Florida 


NO NEW DICTIONARY 


When I read the well-thought-out article 
“Wanted: A New World Spanish Diction- 
ary” in the January aMéricas a chill ran 
down the length of my spine. Pity the 
Spanish language, I said to myself. 

I confess my ignorance in matters of lin- 
guistics, philology, and the like; but please 
let me get a word in on the subject, even at 
the risk of those who may say: “Mind your 
own business.” (I’m an engineer.) 

. I would venture to say . . . that there 
is no American Spanish, but different forms 
of speaking in the different regions into 
which the Hispanic world has been divided 
by geography or the actions of men. 

. I have traveled through nearly all of 
the countries where Spanish is whispered, 
spoken, or shouted, including Spain, and 

I find that the similarities and differ- 
ences in speech of different geographic re- 
gions do not indicate in the slightest the 
presence of a deep and wide Atlantic 
Ocean. It seems to me that the Spanish of 
Bogota is closer to that of Valladolid than to 
that heard in the streets of that charming 
city where Dr. Berro Garcia lives [Monte- 
video]. By the same token, I think that the 
speech of my native Santa Clara, Cuba, is 
closer to that of boisterous Seville or Gra- 
nada than to that of mannerly Mexico City. 


. And the pronunciation of the letters “z’ 
and “c” as an “s” is not exclusive to the 
Americas . . . ; the bewitching ladies of 
Seville have been “s-ing” for more centuries 
than any of their daughters or nieces in the 
New World... . 

A new Spanish dictionary would strike me 
as one more instrument of division in these 
anxious days when the keynote should be 
unity... 

I agree with Dr. Berro Garcia that the 
Royal Academy's dictionary is not as com- 
plete as it ought to be, but at the very least 
it is a kind of fetish that some respect, and 
that contributes to Dr. Berro Garcia's being 
understood by the undersigned. . . . The 
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Royal Academy’s dictionary should reflect 
more of the rich contributions of the Amer- 
icas to the mature Spanish language, but, as 
a matter of fact, the Academy members 
complain that they don’t receive enough 
contributions from the Corresponding Acad- 
emies [national academies in the American 
countries). 

Guido Radelat 

Evanston, Illinois 
Editor’s Note: Other readers’ comments ap- 
peared in the “Letters” section of the July 
AMERICAS. 


WANT TO LEARN SPANISH? 


Can you help me fulfill my ambition for 
a cultural exchange with an English-speaking 
person who wants to learn Spanish? I for- 
mally promise to send him lessons in this 
language if he will send lessons in English 
in return. 
Leonor de Cérdoba 
Simijaca, Cundinamarca 
Colombia 


VIA CRUCIS 


On the reverse of the front cover page of 
the July 1960 issue of AMERICAS appeared a 
reproduction of an ink drawing, “Via Crucis,” 
by Ciro Oduber. 

The descent from the Cross is a dramatic 
and sacred subject and has been used by 


many artists through the centuries. How- 
ever, Oduber has treated this tragic event 
in such a striking manner that he has 
achieved more of the essence and grief of 
that moment than many artists have been 
able to achieve with their brushes and oils. 
John DeFilippo 
Brooklyn, New York 


FRIENDS IN NIGERIA 


These young people in Lagos, Nigeria, 
would like to find pen pals in the Americas 
who can correspond in English, and per- 
haps exchange souvenirs: 


Taiwo Odunsi 
35, Ojo Giwa Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Jasper A. Abayomi 
72, Okepopo Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Kamolu Bello 
141 Idewu-Olo Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Benjamin Nabena 
8, Strachan Lane 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Fatayi Lawani 
38, Freeman Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Olatunde Jesufu Oba 
33, Martin Street 
Mushin, Via Lagos, Nigeria 


Isaac A? Bada 
41, Ashogbon Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 


Néstor Disenfeld (E.S,P)*—C 
Cérdoba 535 Norwegian) * 
Tucuman, Argentina 


Edmundo Duarte (E,S,P,F)—C 
Avenida Joao da Mata 549, 
Campina Grande, PB, Brazil 


Alberto José Pendino (E,S,F, 
E. Zeballos 2642, Dpto. Iro. 


Rosario, Pcia. de Santa Fe 
Argentina 


A. Garcia Pons (E,S,F) 969 Elen Seroet 


Vibora, La Habana, Cuba 


Lucia Molina M. (E.S)* East House 


Medellin, Dpto. de Antioquia 
Colombia 


Miguel Bustamante (E.S,P) 
Poste Restante, Correo Central 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese. 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Sonja L. Bjornstrup (E,S, 


840 W. Argyle Street, Apt. 207 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Jeanne Hermann (E.S)—C 
3552 South 34 Street 
Milwaukee 21, Wisconsin 


Italian) —H Susan Park (E,F)—H 
2139 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


David Roberts (E,S)—H 
Avenida de Acosta Oeste No. 108 New Haven 11, Connecticut Aldeota 
Robert R. Jones (E,S,F)—C 


Carrera 40 y calle 40 No. 39 D-32 Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Ilinois 


Jo&o Bezerra da Silva (E.S,P,F, 
Italian, Guarani )— 

Praca da Matriz 70 

Sio Paulo do Potengy, RN, Brazil Santiago, Chile 


Daniel Angel Lo Forte (E,S,F) 
General Correa 402 

Remedios de Escalada 

Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Noemi Delgado (E,S)—H 
Playa Ancha 

Amunétegui 301 
Valparaiso, Chile 


Carmelo Delgado (E,S)—C 
Pasionaria No. 48 
Santa Maria, Puerto Rico 


Joao Bosco Cartaxo Esmeraldo 
(S,P,F, Italian)-—C 
Rua Silva Paulet 160 


Fortaleza, CE, Brazil 


Ernesto Emilio Fonseca de 

Medeiros (S,P,F)— 
Avenida Rio Branco 805 
Natal, RN, Brazil 


Gloria Ortiz M. (E,S) 
Poblacién Copec 
Pasaje 1, No. 2388 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 


Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, E! Salvador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 


Venezuela. 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which 


met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies and i 


the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. Called “‘The House of the Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical 
patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Strength of the World. Atlas and 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City 
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representative 


translated from 
the Spanish by 


Sales and Promotion Division, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION OF 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 


EXENTO DE FRANQUEO POSTAL 
ISENTO DE FRANQUIA POSTAL 
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